








employees prefer HAMILTON 
to any other award watch 


It’s a fact! In a recent national survey of male 
employees, a fine quality watch was named as the 
most appropriate Service Award. And Hamilton 
was named as the brand most preferred. 


gw Why? A Hamilton is the accepted standard of 
excellence and dependability —a ‘‘prestige’’ 
award whose value is known and 

appreciated. To recognize long- 

time employee service, no award 

measures up toafine watch, . 

and no watch measures up 

to a Hamilton. 


‘ WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


~\ THE EMPLOYEE VIEW OF sii 
SERVICE AWARDS ' is a useful 
and valuable report that tells 


ai , 


what the men who get awards 

really think. Write on your letterhead to 
Dept. PJ-361, Presentation Sales 
Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Pa 
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CREATOR OF THE WORLD'S FIRST ELECTRIC WATCH 
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Conference Calendar 


MARCH 

New Haven, Conn. Yale University 

Connecticut Personnel Association. Annual Conference. R. S. Mann, The Barden Corporation, 
Danbury, Conn. 

Houston, Texas. Shamrock Hilton. 

National Industrial Conference Board. General Session. NICB, Inc. 460 Park Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. Hotel Commodore 

American Society of Group Psychotherapy & Psychodrama. Jointly with Moreno Institute. 20th 
Meeting, Write P. O. Box 311, Beacon, New York. 

Denver, Colo. Denver Hilton. 

American Personnel and Guidance Association. National Convention. APGA 1961 Convention, 
c/o Dr. H. T. Martin, Counseling Service, University of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 

Durham, North Carolina. Duke University. 

Duke University. 20th Annual Southeastern Personnel Conference. Frederick C. Joreg, Assistant 
Secretary-treasurer, Southeastern Personnel Conference, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Harriman, New York. Arden House 

Sixth Annual Management Work Conference, Sessicn Ill. National Training Laboratories, Mrs. 
Aicleen Waldie, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


APRIL 


Hollywood, Florida. The Diplomat Hotel. 

National Association of Manufacturers. Institute on Industrial Relations, NAM, Sybyl S. Patter- 
son, Ass’t. Vice Pres. Ind. Rel. Division, 2 East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. Statler-Hilton Hotel 

Society For Advancement of Management. 16th Annual Management Engineering Conference. 
SAM, 74-Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Biltmore Hotel 

American Association of Industrial Nurses. Annual Conference. American Association of Indus- 
trial Nurses, 170 E. 61st Street, New York 21, N. Y. Ella G. Casey, R.N., Executive Director 

Jacksonville, Fla. Roosevelt Hotel. 

American Society of Training Directors—Florida Chapter. Conference for training in Industry, 
Business, Government and Education. David MacNamara, Director of Education and Training, 
State Farm Insurance Co. 6400 Atlantic Blvd., Jacksonville 4, Florida 

Madison, Wisc. University of Wisconsin. Memorial Union Building 

University of Wisconsin. 8th Annual One-Day Conference. The Management Institute, The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension Division, P. O. Box 2098, Madison 5, Wisc. 

Nashville, Tenn. Hermitage Hotel 

The University of Tennessee. Tennessee Industrial Personnel Conference. Mr. Roy F. Center, Jr. 
Director, Conferences and Institutes, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Rochester, New York. Sheraton Hotel 

International Association of Personnel Women. 11th Annual Conference. Mrs. Helen H. Davis, 
Conference Chairman, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State Street, Rochester 4, New York 


MAY 

Philadelphia, Penna. Bellevue Stratford Hotel. 

American Society of Training Directors. 17th Annual Conference. Mr. Guy Ford, Director of 
Training, Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Hotel Radisson. 

American Society for Personnel Administration. 13th Annual Conference. Wayne K. Kirchner, 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 900 Bush Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minn. 

Pasadena, Calif. Huntington-Sheraton Hotel 

Personnel and Industrial Relations Assn. Inc. 4th Annual One-Day Conference. PIRA Office Ad- 
ministrator, Dorothy P. Jackson, 731 South Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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Editor te Readenr:- 


ArtHur C. Crort 
and 
Doris D. Hay 





GREAT DEAL has been written lately on the problem of readjusting clerical forces to meet 
A situations brought about by the introduction of automation. Many people have discussed 
this at length—for instance, a recent issue of a Newsletter on Automatic Data Processing was 
devoted entirely to this subject—and many articles have been written about it. 

All of which seems to indicate that this is considered by many to be a particularly com- 
plicated adjustment—one that is difficult to bring about successfully. It is not, however, as 
difficult as many speakers and writers would have us believe. Many well organized personnel 
departments, with adequate training departments, have found it relatively easy to effect the 
changeover, provided they have been given ample notice in advance of the final decision to in- 
stall automatic or automative equipment. 

True, many employees need to be trained in new skills, but there are well validated tests 
which can be used as guides for the selection of personnel for each particular job, after which 
it is a question of competency in the training department to develop these people to meet the 


job specifications, and to acquaint the whole staff with the details of the operation. 
There has also been some talk about the fact that the routine work resulting from the 


introduction of automatic data processing in offices will encourage more union activity to a 
certain extent. We are inclined to doubt that automative operations will encourage the union- 


ization of white collar groups, provided management and personnel practices are streamlined 


to meet this particular situation. 











Tue Inpustriat Division or Science Researcu 
Associates, Inc. has recently published a Lead- 
ership Opinion Questionnaire, developed by Ed- 
win A. Fleishman, Associate Professor of In- 
dustrial Administration and of Psychology, at 
Yale University, which provides a measure of 
two important dimensions of supervisory lead- 
ership. 

The questionnaire is self-administering and 
can be completed by most people within fifteen 
minutes. The accompanying manual gives full 
details on scoring, statistical description, and 
normative data. 

For further information on the applica- 
tion of the questionnaire in a variety of organ- 


izational contexts, write to the Science Research 
Associates, Inc. 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 





Dr. Watpo Fister, professor of Industrial Rela- 
tions Emeritus, Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, has written a compact Manage- 
ment Guide to the amended Taft Hartley Act. 
One page 28 of the 31 page booklet published 
by the California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, he says of the supervisor's rights: 
“As far as the 1959 Act is concerned, the 
supervisor retains all of the authority in the 
running of his department that he used to 
possess prior to the passage of this law and the 
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Wagner Act except for restrictions placed on 
him that bear on his actions toward labor unions 
or employees who are lawfully exercising their 
rights under the Act. As long as what he does 
and says does not encourage or discourage law- 
ful union activity, the Act does not limit his 
right to hire, fire, promote, layoff, recommend 
salary increases, and to carry out related func- 
tions. In those matters, he is governed by com- 
pany policies, the terms of the wage agreement, 
and his need to maintain efficiency, build em- 
ployee goodwill, and hold the respect of the 


employees he directs.” 





In THE ProcEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH AMERICAN 
ASSEMBLY several recommendations were made 
which would strengthen the operations of gov- 
ernment departments by broadening the experi- 
ence of executives both in industry and govern- 
ment. 

We wrote Mr. Ken Warner, Director of 
the Public Personnel Association, to ask whether 
he knew that any of these recommendations 
had been carried out. His answer seems to 
indicate that so far not too much has been 
done. 


1. Something like an Executive Reserve Corps 
of civilians has been brought together on 
several occasions by the Office of Civilian 
Defense Mobilization. We doubt that the 
program—which amounts principally to 
brief orientation sessions—goes as far as was 
contemplated in the report of the American 
Assembly. 


. The proposal to pool top administrative 
generalists was included in the Senior Civil 
Service idea submitted to Congress. Con- 
gress failed to follow the recommendations 
of the Executive Branch and therefore no 
cadre of top level civil servants was set up. 
As a result the idea of easy transfers from 
a central pool of administrative generalists 
was never carried out. 

We understand that the Sloan Foundation 
made available some funds for internships 
within government from industry, labor, 


the universities and professions, but we 
don’t know how extensive this program has 
become. And, as far as we know, there 
have been no arrangements for actual ex- 
changes, so the flow is one way—into gov- 
ernment, and not from government to in- 
dustry. 


Tue InrernationAL Lasour Orrice, Geneva 
Switzerland has added a manual on Collective 
Bargaining to the Workers Education Manuals 
they have published since 1956. 

Like the first three manuals, Cooperation, 
Social Security and Freedom of Association and 
Protection of the Right to Organize, it is pub- 
lished in Arabic, English, French, German, 
Hindi, Japanese, Spanish and Urdu. 

The manual is divided into twelve lessons 
which give an introduction to the subject, de- 
scribing how collective bargaining developed 
in the various industrialized countries, and how 
it affects the workers’ social and economic lives. 
Besides giving general knowledge to trade union 
members, it is hoped that the book will be use- 
ful in those countries less developed industrially. 

Questions follow each chapter and texts on 
the I.L.O. Right of Association Convention and 
a list of suggestions for further reading from 
European, South American, and Asiatic Coun- 
tries, as well as the United States and Canada 
are included. 


A Recent Survey by Benson and Benson, 
Princeton Researchers, reports that service 
awards are still very popular with employees. 
More than half of those interviewed when given 
a choice prefer watches as rewards. Public rec- 
ognition seems to play a part in the receiving of 
an award. Interestingly, additional paid vaca- 
tions took last place, after such items as bonds, 
sporting equipment, radio, phonograph, or lug- 
gage. 

Anyone Wuo Wants to Know more about 
Business Games will be interested in a study 
on this subject made by John Whedon Acer, 
published in pamphlet form by the Bureau of 
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Labor and Management, College of Business 
Administration, of the State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. Entitled “Business Games: 
A Simulation Technique,” this 48 page book- 
let is available for $1 by writing to the Univer- 
sity. : 





Tue Derrorr Controts Division of American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation re- 
cently expanded its organization through the 
purchase of the Rochester Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc. When the purchase was completed, 
the new owners produced a booklet through 
their advertising agency, in which the pictures 
of all the department heads and officers of both 
companies were reproduced. It provided an ex- 
cellent get acquainted piece for the merged 
companies. Copies are available from Gray & 
Kilgore, Inc. 18845 West McNichols Road, De- 
troit 19, Michigan. 





Hiwven Business Expenses can be found in al- 
most every mail room. To help companies gain 
time and save money, Pitney-Bowes has recent- 
ly published a 14 page booklet, employing the 
quiz technique, which points up the key facts 
of postal know-how and briefs you on dozens 
of ways to get the most for your postage dollars 
and cents. You can have a copy of “How Do 
You Measure Up On Postal Know-How,” with- 
out charge, by writing to the Public Relations 
Dept., Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Connecti- 
cut. 





Never Unverestimate Your Emptoyer’s ability 
to develop, was the core of the talk given by 
Mason Haire, professor of psychology at Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley, at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin recently. He said that some 
companies are accountant minded and tend to 
consider employee problems only from the angle 
of profit. , 

Robert Anthony in the Harvard Business 
Review for November-December says somewhat 
the same thing when he asks why college grad- 
uates, trained in economics, take it for granted 
that management's purpose is to maximize 


profits. While the article is more concerned 
with the customers’ reaction than that of em- 
ployees, it holds much material for thought for 
all personnel people. 





Some Time Aco in explaining what the aims of 
the Women’s Personnel Group of Philadelphia 
was, Mary McCaulley, who was then President, 
asked the members to try to see themselves in 
perspective—“even if you aren’t reading this at 
New Year’s, any time is a good time to stop and 
evaluate ourselves.” She said: 

“I propose that we stop a minute in our 
endless round of. trying to get a live body in 
front of that typewriter, or to get that super- 
visor trained so his people don’t spend all their 
time crying on our shoulder, of to get that 
merit rating curve to look a little more normal. 
I propose we stand back and try to get some 
perspective on our jobs, to forget the techniques 
and, instead, to concentrate on our philosophy 
of personnel. Do we really know where we are 
going, or are we, like Alice, running like mad 
to stay where we are? 

"We might ask ourselves: Who are per- 
sonnel people anyway? Are we ‘management 
stooges’? Or, are we impractical do-gooders who 
would bankrupt the Company if it weren't for 
hard-headed management? Or, are we uncom- 
fortable fence sitters, belonging to nobody? 

“Do we smugly tell each other we know 
the right answers if management would only 
listen, while at the same time both management 
and employees are wishing we would stop im- 
peding progress with useless rules and red tape? 

“What are the ethical standards of our pro- 
fession? When an employee tells us something, 
do we have the right to discuss it with his su- 
perior—or anyone else? 

“Should we be setting policy—or only carry- 
ing it out? 

“Are we playing God too much with other 
people’s lives? 

“And there are more general questions we 
might ask: Do people have to be happy in 
their work to be productive? Could it be that 
“easy” supervisors who let people break our 
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rules are more effective in the long run than 
those who insist they be followed to the letter? 

“Are people in groups so different from 
what they are as individuals that we should 
concentrate more on group than individual 
problems?” 





As Union Memsers Become More Aware of 
the economic situation of their companies, agree- 
ments are being negotiated that recognize the 
need of the various changes that go with prog- 
ress. 

Last October the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company in Akron, Ohio, warned the Rubber 
Workers Union that the Akron plant might 
have to be closed unless the output efficiency 
could be brought up to the level of factories in 
other parts of the country—as a result of the 
negotiations that followed the multi-million 
dollar modernization program involves installa- 
tion of new machines designed and built at 
Goodyear. Upgrading of workers whose jobs 
might be eliminated and new piece work rates 
will provide that the change-over will be help- 
ful, not only in keeping jobs, but in keeping up 
the level of pay. 





As Reportep IN THE Feperationist for Septem- 
ber 1060, the closing of the Armour plant at 
Oklahoma City had been rumored for two years 
before it was suddenly decided that the area 
could be served more cheaply from plants in 
other cities. UPWA District Director George 
Thomas, the author of the article which tells of 
the hardship to the employees, many of whom 
were over fifty, says this is part of a national 
pattern that needs Federal legislation to help 
alleviate the tragedy of the ensuing unemploy- 
ment. Might joint management-union planning 
have prevented the closing in Oklahoma City? 





Ir You Have Cortes or Personnet Journat for 
January, April, June or September, 1960, which 
you would care to return to us, we will gladly 
pay $.50 for each copy in good condition. We 
have received a number of copies of these issues 
from subscribers in response to our previous re- 


quest but we are still receiving more calls than 
we can supply. Can you help? 





Excerpt ror THE Format Op Stvte Wonrps, this 
contemporary of Shakespeare has expressed 
pretty well the 20th century ideal manager, 
hasn't he? 


A Concept of the Effective Manager 


“Seek to make thy course regular, that men 
may know beforehand what they may ex- 
pect; but be not too positive and peremp- 
tory; and express thyself well when thou 
digressest from thy rule. Preserve the right 
of thy place, but stir not questions of juris- 
. . Preserve likewise the rights of 
inferior places and think it more honor to 
direct in chief than to be busy in all. Em- 
brace and invite helps and advices touching 
the execution of thy place, and do not drive 
away such as bring thee information, as 
meddlers; but accept of them in good part.” 


—Sir Francis Bacon, Of Great Place 


diction . 





The eye’s a better student and more will- 
ing than the ear; 

Fine counsel is confusing, but example’s 
always clear; 

And the best of all the preachers are the 
men who live their creeds 

For to see the good in action is what 
everybody needs. 


I can soon learn how to do it if you'll let 
me see it done, 

I can watch your hands in action, but 
your tongue too fast may run; 

And the lectures you deliver may be very 
wise and true, 

But I'd rather get my lesson by observing 
what you do. 


For I may not understand you and the 
high advice you give, 

But there’s no misunderstanding how you 
act and how you live.... 


—Forrest H. Kirkpatrick 











Hospitals rank among the first ten American industries in size. While many of their problems 
are unique, they share the difficulties of dealing with employee dissatisfaction. The author 
gives ten ways to help overcome that problem which are applicable to any enterprise. 





Overcoming Employee 
Dissatisfaction 


mpLoree dissatisfaction revolves around 
E either men, money, or machines. In re- 
viewing methods of overcoming dissatisfaction 
we are going to concentrate on the first of these 
—the human element. If money is a major cause 
of employee dissatisfaction, more than likely the 
hospital financial structure is shaky—and hos- 
pital economics is not within the scope of this 
article. We'll not allocate much time to ma- 
chines—or equipment—because these problems 
usually are not too difficult to work out. But 
problems involving people—that is our concern. 

We are going to outline a positive action 
program you can initiate. If effectively man- 
aged, this program will not only help overcome 
personnel dissatisfaction, but will make a sig- 
nificant contribution to an overall smooth-run- 
ning hospital operation. 

Not long ago the nurse anesthetists at a 
midwestern hospital advised the Administrator 
that unless prompt attention was given their 
problems, the entire group would resign. This, 
of course, would be a disaster for the hospital 
and its patients. 

Laundry workers in a brand new hospital, 
fully equipped with the latest devices to make 
their work easier, were having great difficulty 
in turning out an adequate supply of clean 
linen. They were very upset over the room 
temperature, and because there was no padding 


By Donatp C. CaRNER 
Administrator 
Memorial Hospital of Long Beach 
Long Beach, California 


on the concrete floors at their work stations. 

After the rush of completing a new kitchen 
installation, an entire dietary department was 
thrown into turmoil because all electrical equip- 
ment was inoperable having two way plugs, 
while the building had been designed with three 
way outlets. 

Frequently trouble spots—many quite seri- 
ous—develop because of rumors. It seems that 
every hospital is a hot bed of rumors—the at- 
mosphere evidently provides exactly the right 
climate to stimulate rumor growth. 

Some rumors reoccur so regularly they can 
almost be predicted. For example, there is the 
one about the hospital refusing to employ 
R.N.’s. This rumor frequently makes an ap- 
pearance at the time the census hits a peak. New 
hospitals or new wings often develop the rumor 
that charges will be twice as high as in the old 
building. 

You will agree that in the laundry and 
kitchen mechanical problems are usually solved 
without difficulty. So, let’s concentrate on the 
far more difficult type of employee dissatisfac- 
tion problem—men, women, people—personal 
relationships. 

Dissecting a rumor, or getting to the bot- 
tom of a personnel trouble spot usually hinges 
on an exchange of information. Somewhere 
along the line, information was either “bottled 
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up”—or became twisted as it made the rounds. 
If the cork is so tight that information is re- 
leased only by explosion, every possible means 
must be taken at once to contain the explosion, 
and to minimize damage. Face to face discus- 
sion. Letters. News bulletins. House organ. 
Bulletin Boards. The Grapevine. An all out 
effort may be needed to get correct information 
accepted by your people. 


How much better to avoid the crisis by un- 
dertaking a continuous planned information pro- 
gram directed at all segments. Throw the cork 
away so the bottle never gets stopped up and 
the exchange of factual, directed information 
fills the void otherwise occupied by idle chatter, 
rumor, and misinformation. 


Perhaps you agree that except for personal 
patient, doctor and employee information, there 
are really very few things about the hospital the 
public is not entitled to know—and furthermore 
that they can find out in one way or another 
if the effort is made. 


We have planned safety programs to reduce 
the possibility of accidents and serious injury. 
We believe in preventive maintenance programs 
to minimize interruptions due to plant and 
equipment failure. We budget income and ex- 
pense to avoid having serious financial prob- 
lems unexpectedly overtake us. 


Then let’s plan an action program—keep 
the initiative in our hands and solve many of 
the rumor and dissatisfaction problems before 
they occur instead of after they've become a ma- 
jor headache. 


There isn’t any one way to do this job. 
Circumstances vary enough to preclude an effec- 
tive program of “canned” information, but what 
you can do is launch a preventive program and 
keep it moving ahead, under control. 


Give the assignment to someone. You may 
give it to yourself. First require a careful study 
and written program recommendations. Insist 
on regular written reports highlighting the ac- 
tivities of the information program. Invest time, 
effort and money. It will return major divi- 
dends in employee satisfaction. 


1. Pass the Word! 


Keep employees informed. If not told what 
is happening they will form their own ideas 
and will fall easy victim to false and vicious 
rumors. 
How do you pass the word? 
By Printed Word: 
Letters to employees at home 
Bulletin Boards 
House Organs 
Booklets 
Annual Reports 
Press, radio and TV stories 
News Bulletins to Home 
Face to Face: 
Daily contact 
Meetings—Organizational 
Department Heads and Supervisors 
Nursing 
Departments 
Annual 
Employee Advisory Committee 
Activities—Participation 
Picnics 
Christmas Parties 
Bowling Teams 
Credit Unions 
Investment Clubs 
Hobby Clubs 


Open House 

Special Events 
i.—Information Programs aimed 
at specific objectives. 


WHY—Not Just WHAT! 


Always tell employees why not just what. 
Adverse reactions can be averted in many 
instances by telling employees some of the 
thinking behind the decision. As we know 
so well, the days of issuing orders and ex- 
pecting blind obedience are long gone. 
Sell the Why and What. Give it careful 
thought. Consider the advantage of logical 
vs. emotional appeal. Or perhaps a mixture 
of the two. 
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Example—when changing Blue Cross hospital 


coverage for employees, go through 

these steps: 

a) Employees Advisory Committee 

b) Sub-Committee to study, meet 
with representatives, report back 

c) Decision 

d) Major “sell"—to entire employee 
group—flannel board, slides, | re- 
cordings 

c) Stress safety to families, boys and 
girls of employees, and relief from 
fear of major medical bills. 


3. Keep It Simple! 


Keep it simple but not simple minded. Use 
of technical terms and phrases will keep 
many faithful employees from understand- 
ing the action. 
Repeat the story in other forms— 

. Employee booklets 

. Letters 

. Reports 

. Meetings 

5. Press Releases 
Stress the You factor. Use good art work. 
Be brief. And, remember, if it can be mis- 
understood, it will be misunderstood. 


. A Stitch in Time! 


A stitch in time will save your time. Beat 
them to the punch. 

A continuing effort to anticipate problems 
and take action that will prevent the crisis 
—pays dividends. 

By retaining the initiative, you set your own 
pace and can then plan ahead. Pick your 
time and place and method of presenting 
your story, and there will be far less chance 
of error, oversight. 

Mobilize your forces. Line up the best and 
the most effective people. Do this to re- 
duce the odds and improve your chances 
of success. 


. Do it Now! 


Get after the problem immediately. Delay 


in taking action may be worse than making 
the wrong decision. 

There is a great deal to be said for gather- 
ing all the facts, careful analysis, advance 
planning, wide spread participation, the 
use of conferences and special meetings, 
time schedules ard written, clearly defined, 
goals. This may account in some measure 
for your success. But when you have an 
employee dissatisfaction problem throw the 
book away. Move in on the problem now. 
Immediate action on your part may stop 
the problem in its infancy, while lack of 
action—or prolonged study, may be just the 
element needed to really get a minor mis- 
understanding off the ground and into the 
full blown problem stage. 


. Follow Through! 


Remember the follow through. It is not 
enough to make a decision and ask the 
proper person to follow through. It’ is 
equally important to determine whether the 
instructions were carried out and to get 
the reaction of the individual who original- 
ly mentioned the problem. Don’t think for 
a minute they are going to forget that you 
said . In one day you can wipe 
out a carefully established reputation for 
honesty and fair dealing—not because you 
didn’t act in good faith. You did. You per- 
sonally entered into the problem—found the 
trouble spot, determined upon corrective 
action and issued orders designed to elimi- 
nate future difficulties. But the person to 
whom you issued the order was busy with 
other “important” assignments and he put it 
off just long enough to mean trouble. 
Work out a follow-up system, that leaves 
nothing to chance. You have too many 
things and people to think about—its mighty 
easy for you to “overlook it” instead of 
“looking it over.” 


. The Bad Applel 


Make every effort to employ well adjusted 
people. Without a doubt most of your em- 
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ployee dissatisfactions revolve around a very 
few people. Ninety percent of your workers 
are content to pull their fair share of the 
work load. It may be ninety-five or even 
ninety-nine percent. The best way to raise 
the percentage is to try not to hire the prob- 
lem worker in the first place. Check, check, 
and double check every lead on new em- 
ployees to minimize the possibility of one 
bad apple spoiling the barrel. 

Everyone presented to you for employment 
has a record. And by the time they reach 
you their characteristics are a known fac- 
tor. They may be unknown to you, but 
with careful searching, the trouble maker 
will show up. Time and skill spent here 


will pay tremendous dividends. 


Well Done! 


Be certain that good work is recognized. 
This reservoir of good will is a major factor 
in meeting knotty problems. A_ happy, 
satished employee will not exaggerate a 
problem and adopt a negative attitude to- 
wards its solution. 

We all live for recognition. Not for recog- 
nition alone, of course, but recognition for 
work well done. There are many require- 
ments here you can’t satisfy by simply re- 
assuring yourself—“sure, I know that. I'm 
always giving them a pat on the back.” 
Stop and think. Who did you last single 
out for a compliment? Did you drop him 
or her a personal note? Did you make it a 
point to mention her achievements while 
her husband was listening or her fellow 
employees? 

Were you specific? Did you point out a 
particular accomplishment and mention 
why it was difficult—and worthwhile? 
Well that’s great. Simply great! You can’t 
do enough of it in building up a bank ac- 
count of good will to draw upon during 
times of stress and misunderstanding. Keep- 
ing a favorable balance in this account is 
just asimportant to the success of your pa- 
tient-care programs as not overdrawing your 


bank account. 

This doesn’t come easy for most of us. We 
have to work at it. And of course, we don’t 
mean that empty line of guff put out by 
some professional gladhanders. 


Know the People! 


Get well acquainted with as many em- 
ployees as possible. We all tend to over- 
look the faults of our friends and to exag- 
gerate the faults of our enemies. 
Maybe this is the most difficult of all. It’s 
so easy to lump people into broad classifica- 
tions and then treat them all alike. Like 
all nurses are this or that. Or lab techni- 
cians always do thus and so consequently, 
we'll do this for them. Well that’s like say- 
ing all Administrators are either for Demo- 
crats (or Republicans). 
Know as many people as you can and see 
that they know you. This doesn’t mean you 
have to go out and rub elbows at the bar, 
join the bowling m, or have them over 
for dinner. It does mean that you learn to 
know individual likes and dislikes, subjects 
of mutual interest and disinterest, like re 
n, politics, family. You are then in a 
position to evaluate perform- 
ur people will be better able to 
understand you. This is worth real effort, 


scrious study and hard work. 


If you’re Out of Cake! 


If you are fresh out of cake—give them 
" 


: 
cookies. It isn’t enough to turn down a re- 


quest from an organized group. It is im- 
portant that some alternative be found 


which will appeal to and be accepted by 


these workers. 


Maybe the personnel policies at your shop 
are completely obsolete, and you know it. 
But circumstances are such that you can’t 
revise the wage and salary schedule, start 
paid sick leave, a retirement program, Blue 
Cross and group life insurance as suggest- 
ed, requested, or demanded by your people. 
Or perhaps you are ahead of them in your 
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thinking and you recognize these impor- 
tant deficiencies and want to take corrective 
action before they come to you as demands. 
So much the better. Perhaps you just can’t 
do all these things, but by all means do 
something! 

Certainly you can put one improvement 
into effect. Even the smallest would get 
the word across that the show is on the 
road. As a matter of fact you can’t afford 
not to. Don't wait for some third party to 
convince your people they are unwanted, 
unloved, and insecure. He'll find a way to 
do it, and it may take twice as much of 
your time and effort to undo the damage, 
cost twice as much and accomplish almost 
nothing for the hospital. 


Grievance Procedure! 


You may still have some problems despite 
having launched and pursued a <arefully 


planned and effective action program. Be 
prepared with an organized grievance pro- 
cedure. See that your employees know of 
its existence and feel free to use it. 

We have said nothing directly about a 
“two-way” exchange of information. Stress 
has been placed on dishing out data. How 
about employees telling you? Certainly this 
is to be encouraged and the more the bet- 
ter. But you can’t exercise control here— 
you can’t get the employee to walk through 
the open door just because you believe in 
an open door policy. Waiting for informa- 
tion to originate from your workers may be 
a serious error. However, experience indi- 
cates that employees will originate more in- 
formation—send it up the line for manage- 
ment’s consideration, when you have initi- 
ated and maintained an information filled 
atmosphere of the scope we have just re- 


viewed. 
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Is the typical management development plan a fad—something which has proven too ex- 
pensive for the results obtained? If so, isn’t there some sort of “untypical” plan which can 
achieve the desired end of developing manage rial capacity, ability, and talent? 





The Untimely Passing Of 


Management Development 


F MANAGEMENT development is a “fad” and if, 

by “fad,” we mean a transient, passing thing, 
the answer is yes. The typical management de- 
velopment program as we know it today will 
probably pass away. In an attempt to give this 
question a reasoned answer, programs of some 
30 representative companies in Southern Cali- 
fornia were studied, as they were reported in 
the literature of management or as they func- 
tioned. 
A “Typical” Program 

So that we are all talking from a common 
base let’s first spell out the skeleton of a “typi- 
cal” program. 

Basically, this is a program that calls for the 
periodic inventorying and appraisal of all or a 
part of the managerial group. These inventories 
and appraisals are usually administered by a 
segment of the industrial relations or personnel 
function of the organization. As a result of the 
appraisal some sort of an individual training 
plan is evolved. This plan usually calls for in- 
dividual development through the use of in- 
ternal and external resources. In addition, many 
of these programs have methods of schematical- 
ly reporting the data collected to top manage- 
ment. 

Now in this general framework there is 
nothing obviously evil nor is there anything 
particularly revolutionary or startling. Actually, 
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as so described, the process is the planned cen- 
tralization and codifying of a series of functions 
long implicit in the managerial job. All of these 
steps have been taken in one form or another 
in most organizations. They were not always 
pre-planned nor centralized and often were ac- 
complished almost intuitively. However, this 
informal approach often achieved the same basic 
ends but with less ritual, less pretense of “scien- 
tificness” and less centralized control. 


Mechanics of a Typical Program 


Taking even a closer look at such a pro- 
gram we see that fundamentally it is the provi- 
sion of procedures or techniques that will pro- 
vide executive management more rapid and 
(possibly) precise means of manipulating the 
managerial work force. I hesitate to use the 
term manipulate because it has negative values 
in the minds of many people. It is, however, a 
perfectly legitimate and quite important part 
of the job of executive management when used 
to further the ethical ends of the enterprise. 
However, it is limited in scope and concept. 
Manipulation per se is not necessarily directly 
conducive to development if we can define de- 
velopment as personal growth. While undoubt- 
edly some growth can accrue from, for example, 
a series of rotational assignments, which is 
found as the crux of the developmental effort 
in many concerns, rotation in and of itself may 
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not be the most effective method of accelerating 
growth in all facets of an individual's person- 
ality. 

In essence, the process of a typical program 
is largely the evolution and continuance of ad- 
ministrative procedures, as embodied in the 
completion of forms and the maintenance of 
records. Such procedures are not inherently evil, 
and in fact may be helpful, but they are not 
essential, 

Because they are not essential they may 
(and probably will) perish when business con- 
ditions dictate stringent organizational econo- 
mies. “After all,” the economizers will argue, 
“We got along all right before without this 
program and, in view of its failure to show 
great and immediate return, we can get along 
without it now.” So with many crocodile tears 
will begin the demise of the program. With its 
passing the pessimists who sagely predicted its 
“faddishness” will be able to triumphantly as- 
sert “I told you so.” 


Criterion for Survival 

Certainly this is a pessimistic picture. It is 
doubly so when one considers the number of 
such programs and the enthusiasm that engen- 
dered them. Many concerns embarked on such 
programs firmly convinced that they would 
provide the keys to a golden future. Some still 
believe this. And fortunately, some untypical 
management development programs may be 
able to do exactly this. 

This untypical type of program, however, dif- 
fers vitally from the one described above. Rath- 
er than being procedure-centered the untypical 
program holds that development is fundamen- 
tally the planned, accelerated maturation of the 
total management group through the accretion 
of knowledge, increases in skills, and personal 
growth toward greater maturity. These con- 
cepts are, of necessity, enduring and cannot be 
lightly dismissed during economic setback. In 
fact, enlightened management will probably ac- 
centuate this type of growth during economical- 
ly trying times, proceeding on the basis that an 
expansion in managerial ability and talent can 
only pay off in terms of greater economic se- 


curity for the organization. 

Let’s examine some of the basic differences 
here—the differences that, I believe, will make 
for long-term success or failure. 

First, how will a typical program, as de- 
scribed previously, fail? It will probably fail in 
the first real austerity wave induced by the first 
inventory recession. It will fail miserably be- 
cause as economic conditions tighten it can pro- 
vide none of the essentials that management 
must have to survive. It cannot provide ca- 
pacity for success, because appraisal can only 
reveal the presence or absence of capacity, sel- 
dom, if ever, can it induce this capacity. It can- 
not provide the desire for success because this 
must come through the individual’s close and 
earnest identification with the goals of the or- 
ganization. It cannot provide the courage need- 
ed to overcome economic adversity because this 
courage must stem from the inmost recesses of 
the individual and be buttressed by the human 
values of the organization, neither of which are 
moulded or even appreciably influenced by the 
typical program. 

Why, on the other hand, will some untypi- 
cal programs survive? I suspect for the con- 
verse of the reasons that many typical programs 
will fail. Basically because they are not admin- 
istrative programs but rather programs whose 
central concepts are geared to individual en- 
largement through the use of experience-cen- 
tered learning. They are programs that recog- 
nize the need for ethical and explicit goals and 
help management formulate and communicate 
these goals as rallying points for the entire 
work force. Also, they are programs that real- 
ize that it is courage, not conformity that can 
turn economic adversity away. Such programs 
can help executive management to formulate 
courses of action that give managers the op- 
portunity for independent rational action, the 
courage to experiment, to fail if necessary, in 
pursuit of the ultimate survival of the organi- 
zation. 

Let us examine in greater detail these three 
major requirements for successful management 
development and, in so doing, outline some of 
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the action steps available to organizations to 
vitalize such a program. 


Organizational and Individual Capacity 


The first commonly missing essential is ca- 
capity. By capacity I mean the sheer ability to 
mature through the possession of the personal 
and organizational resources necessary to under- 
gird growth. Essential to this concept of matu- 
ration is a planned method ef catalyzing and 
accelerating it. The customary approach has 
been to let the seasoning of age hopefully pro- 
vide the maturity that was needed. Unfortu- 
nately, time, in and of itself, may only bring 
senility. Neither an organization nor an indi- 
vidual can afford to let growth depend upon 
chance. If increase in maturity can be catalyzed 
into being in a planned manner then such plan- 
ning is vital. An action element at this point 
then is the acquisition or leasing of specialists 
who can act as catalyzers of growth. 

What sort of resource do we need here? | 
think that we need specialists who have a back- 
ground in the fundamentals of business admin- 
istration so that they can comprehend the proc- 
esses of management. They need, in addition, 
an extensive background in the behavioral sci- 
ences, psychology, sociology, anthropology, and 
the like. This combination would provide them 
with means of understanding the dynamics of 
the human portion of the organization. This 
understanding must be wedded to a knowledge 


of, and ability to use, learning concepts taken 
from our educators. Here they need the action 
capacity to use wisely the best of the progressive 
methodology of the adult educator. 


Another vital element of both organization- 
al and individual capacity would be flexibility. 
If, for example, the organization is militantly 
hierarchial, if it is “locked in” to the practices 
of yesterday, if it is entirely control-centered, 
then the changes that are necessary to growth 
will probably not be permitted to occur. An 
organization of this type has its joints sheathed 
in calcium deposits. It can only lurch blindly 
on to its inevitable end, an anachronism per- 
sisting blindly beyond its time through the sheer 


impetus of momentum gained in an earlier and 
livelier period. 

In addition to these incapacities, there is 
always with us the problem of individual men- 
tal incapacity. We sometimes find men rising 
in the ranks of management despite this limita- 
tion, but, at some point in time, they are trapped 
and can go no farther. This would not be a 
tragedy if promotional progress were our only 
concern. Unfortunately, these men must, at 
least, hold their own position, and must pro- 
gress in terms of meeting the changing demands 
of their own jobs as time and environment 
change. Locked into a limited sphere they 
often cannot grow, even to meet the changing 
demands of their current assignments. Develop- 
ment, for these people, is not realistic. More 
realistic is a planned retrogression to levels of 
responsibility wherein the capacities of the in- 
dividual more nearly equate to the demands of 
the organization. However, this type of per- 
sonnel action is so abhorrent to some execu- 
tives that they apparently would permit the or- 
ganization to founder rather than be guilty of 
such poor “human relations.” In addition to 
this personal intellectual limitation, we are of.- 
ten faced with the even more difficult limitation 


of emotional immaturity. When this imma 


turity is of such degree that change, in the form 
of psychological growth, poses an overwhelm- 
ing threat to the person, then management de- 
velopment will be vigorously opposed on an 
irrational and often unconscious basis. 
The Capacity for Desire 

The second missing essential is desire. With- 
out a real pressing wish to grow, growth will 
not occur. We cannot support a formalized 
management development program simply be- 
cause we “think it is the thing to do” or “be- 
cause a lot of other companies are doing it,” 
but rather if we perceive, in an almost vision- 
ary way, that it will help us to move from our 
current position to a goal that lies somewhere 
ahead of us. This, in turn, imposes upon us the 
necessity for perceiving somewhere in the future 
a worthy objective toward which we must 


strive, and it is a realization of this need for 
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striving that brings about the need for manage- 
ment development. Some organizations either 
do not have such a goal or have failed to make 
their goals explicit. Only if goals exist and have 
been communicated can the organization work 
meaningfully toward its future. 

In terms of the individual manager this 
problem of desire is focused, at least in part, 
upon his own acknowledged pride in the ob- 


jectives of the business. If, for example, a mana- 


ger is secretly or openly ashamed of what he 
sees to be the goals of his organization, develop- 
ment cannot and will not take place. That is, 
development related to t.¢ needs of the organi- 
zation. Individual development under these cir- 
cumstances may occur, but it is most likely to 
be of a compensatory nature and may have little 
or no relevance to the goals and needs of the 
organization. This latter type of development 
usually involves hobbies, clubs, etc., while the 
organization may and often does derive benefit 
from such growth, it is at best a secondary 
benefit. 


The Courage to Fail 


The third essential is courage. In the or- 
ganizational context we may see a lack of this 
essential when we find the organization whose 
ethic prohibits experimentation, risk, and most 
importantly, failure. In man’s imperfect striv- 
ings, failure is, of necessity, an unsolicited re- 
ward. It occurs with regularity to all but the 
most timid souls, primarily, those who do not 
try. If the company ethic is strongly prohibi- 
tive in this respect, management development, 
as a growth process, can never really exist be- 
cause growth rests upon change, change entails 
experimentation, experimentation involves tisk, 
and risk, failure. As an example of this type of 
ethic in action, we need look no further than to 
examine the implications of the label “The man 
in the grey flannel suit.” While this cliche does 
not universally govern in all business organiza- 
tions, it does hold true for an appalling num- 
ber. If conformity in such a superficial dimen- 
sion as clothing is the order of the day, intel- 
lectual conformity is but a step behind. Cour- 


age, as exemplified in intellectual individuality, 
is probably not welcome in such a climate. 

Many of our personnel administrators have 
worked zealously to undermine individual cour- 
age on yet another front. Due to their unflag- 
ging efforts, courage is often stifled by the soft 
folds of many-layered benefit programs. There 
are so many diverse rewards offered for “being 
good” or “staying in line” that the hapless man- 
ager becomes enmeshed in chains of gold. As 
the benefit pile grows, as the salary increases, 
the amount to be lost grows thereby making the 
courage needed for even minor risk-taking pro- 
portionately greater. It is almost amusing to 
hear the proponents of business individualism 
bewailing the conformity of today while busily 
enlarging their benefit programs at the same 
time. 

At this point you might well raise the ques- 
tion that if courage is a basic trait how could 
these organization externals really diminish or 
extinguish it? Probably they would not. They 
would prove not necessarily extinguishing forces 
but rather screening forces. The individualist 
would avoid or leave the conformist group. The 
organizational entrepreneur would shun the 
benefit totem pole. Thus these factors would 
tend to attract and hold people to whom cour- 
age is not a predominant value but rather seek 
security, safety, and comfort of sameness. 


The Heart of the Program 


If these capacities are truly central to effec- 
tive management development, can they be in- 
duced-or strengthened by a “program”? I sus- 
pect many practitioners would say “No.”? Oth- 
ers point to methods of bringing men to growth, 
to rise above their limitations, in terms that are 
not necessarily related to the mechanics of a 
typical program.? There is yet another group 
that would provide a method within the struc- 
ture of the company that they allege would en- 
able men to work in the direction of personal 


1Foreman, Wellford, Verity and Ohmann, “Develop- 
ing Managers for Decentralized Operations,” Management 
Record, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., April 
1960, Vol. XXII, No. 4. 

2Berwitz, Clement J., “Beyond Motivation,” Harvard 
Business Review, May-June 1960, Vol. 38, No. 3. 
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enlargement. 

Of these schools of thought I would confess 
a strong bias in favor of the latter two. In es- 
sence this is an optimistic view of man and his 
capabilities both as a program administrator and 
“stretchable” manager but such optimism is, at 


What then can we say about conditions 
that would permit an untypical management 
development program, one that would truly 
foster growth? I would suspect that basically we 
would look for an organization that operated 
from a bedrock of explicit belief in a goal that 


least, essential to one who would work in the lies ahead and that which, within the context of 


field of management development. our culture, is worthy of being striven for. 


J et . Within this organiza “re we q 
What this optimistic view holds for us is n this organization there would be a sense 


the belief that man can grow not only from the 
addition of knowledge and skill but also from 


of freedom in that experimentation. would be 
permitted and failure would be accepted. Here, 

, : + then, growth w »sidiz in- 
the liberation of qualities already possessed. 5 1 would be subsidized by an in 


: ; vestment of time, money, and effort into ex- 
This concept of personal liberation under- ; 


lies the behavior focused programs of the vari- 
ous training laboratories now in force both 
within and without the business world. It is 
about this type of program, focused on the con- 
cept of social liberation, that a management 
development program can be built. By so doing, 
a program aiming at essentials can be brought 
into being. Here we would then find real effort 
expended on positive personal growth rather 
than just the recording of the status quo. 


perience-centered learning. Such an organiza- 
tion would not subsidize just “spectator sports” 
in which managers passively waited for the 
stimulation of dynamic ideas, but rather in 
which skilled trainers helped management to 
catalyze living concepts from student-centered 
learning programs. 

In essence, this is a plan of action that calls 
for breadth of vision, resoluteness, the willing- 
Ness to act in support of conviction when such 
conviction is founded in the great principles un- 


derlying our democratic heritage. This is no 
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By WILLIAM T. JEROME, Syracuse University. ‘°' 3% N° 4 
This book stresses the creative or catalytic role 
which executive control can be expected to and 
should perform. It views control as an evaluating 
and measuring process rather than as an end in it- 
self. It examines the concepts and activities that 
underlie any effective system of control, whether 
it be in the public or private sector of the economy. 
First, the book shows how simple the concepts of 
management control really are, then goes on to 
offer key ideas to aid coordination and communi- 
cation at all levels. In general, the book provides 
the reader with a sound rationale for analyzing 
specific control problems and appraising control 
techniques. 1961. 275 pages. $6.95 


easy prescription, no panacea lightly applied, 
but if its ultimate aim is enduring success and 





the greatest good for those involved, then the 


price is cheap indeed. 
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More DisittusionMenT: It is a long-estab- 


lished attribute of the American value system to 
assume that everyone has both the desire and the 
. . One of 
my greatest disillusionments in the course of 25 


capacity to overcome his weakness . 


years of work for many different firms has been 
the discovery that at least three-fourths of those 
whom I have encountered in business have 
shown a pathetically small desire or capacity 
either for genuine self improvement or for self 
direction. They do not really want to improve 
themselves if this requires effort. They do not 
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secure job and someone to tell them what to do. 
—Rosert N. McMurry in Harvard Business 
Review 











An informative and objective guide to the use of closed-circuit television, with the problems 
confronting users outlined and solutions suggested. 





Closed-Circuit Television— 


A New View For Business 


ROMPTLY at 2:00 one recent afternoon, a 
P group of smartly dressed sales executives 
gathered in a conference room at a downtown 
Los Angeles hotel to hear an up-to-date business 
report from the president of their company. 

At this same hour, other sales representa- 
tives of the company met in Chicago, New 
York, Detroit and Mobile to hear and watch 
the president make his report. Through the 
snarvel of closed-circuit television—now recog- 
nized as a powerful communications medium 
—the company’s entire sales force heard the re- 
port at the same time even though they had 
grouped together in locations thousands of miles 
apart. They watched the president as he graphi- 
cally illustrated his talk and were able to ex- 
amine via the television screen the new prod- 
ucts which he introduced for the first time that 
day. 

Tiis is only one of the countless uses of 
closed-circuit television today. Recently, school 
children in a small Connecticut town sat be- 
fore a 24-inch monitor while an instructor miles 
away presented them their first introduction to 
French. At a large eastern engine manufactur- 
ing plant a worker sits in a small room, his 
eyes focused on a TV monitor as he watches a 
delicate machining operation too dangerous to 
witness in the actual area where the work is 
being done. Another large industrial plant on 
the East Coast has reduced its security guard 
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force by strategically placing television cameras 
outside the plant. Now, a guard sits inside a 
plant office while his television cameras and 
monitors keep the perimeters of the facility con- 
tinuously in view. And near a large railroad 
yard, closed-circuit television quickly and accu- 
rately checks and counts incoming freight cars 
on the main line as they pass a control point 
two miles beyond the yard limits. 

Hundreds of other uses are being made of 
closed-circuit television today. Sufficient to say 
that it has become an important medium to 
business, educational, governmental, profession; 
al and other circles and will continue to grow 
in significance in the months and years ahead. 

For many prospective users, closed-circuit 
TV is still very much a mystery. Naturally, it 
has its pros and cons in most applications. 
However, the pros, in most instances, far out- 
weigh the cons. 

Let us take a critical look at the applica- 
tions and the advantages and disadvantages of 
closed-circuit television in the industrial com- 
munity. Briefly, a complete basic operating TV 
unit is referred to as a “chain.” This consists of 
a camera, a 16 mm motion picture camera lens, 
a control console within which are located the 
various electronic circuits which drive the sys- 
tem, a monitor for viewing the picture, and the 
necessary interconnecting cables. 

Depending on the requirements to be met, 
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closed-circuit television systems range in price 
from about $1,000 to $12,000 and up. It is per- 
haps safe to say that a simple but reliable chain 
will cost about $4,000. To this cost can be 
added the extra costs of pan-and-tilt mounts, 
weather-proof or explosive-proof housings, lens- 
turrets or automatic zoom-lenses, heating and 
cooling equipment, and other accessories when 
required to overcome environmental conditions. 
These can bring the initial cost outlay for a 
highly-reliable system to between $7,000 and 
$8,000. 

- Indeed, the closed-circuit television indus- 
try is in its infancy. Yet, it has made substan- 
tial gains over the last ten years. Gross sales of 
systems for 1959, for example, approached the 
$10,000,000 mark, and it is estimated that sales 
will move higher this year, to around the $12,- 
000,000 mark. This sales expansion indicates 
that closed-circuit television has made a resound- 
ing impression on its users. You might justi- 
fiably ask then, “Where can we, in our plant or 
operation, use closed-circuit TV to advantage?” 

The most obvious answer to this question 


would be: 


a. Wherever personnel are required as op- 
erators, or observers, in hazardous areas. 

b. Whenever necessary information may be 
acquired simultaneously from several lo- 
cations and fed into a central control 
point for observation and/or recording 
and processing by a single individual. 
For the monitoring of production items 
and production processes. 

. For the rapid transferring of records and 
information between distant inter-plant 
departments. 

For security surveillance and property 
surveillance. 
f. For general personnel surveillance, etc. 


The ability of the television camera to op- 
erate in severe environmental locations—when 
equipped with suitable protective enclosures— 
thus permitting the removal of operating per- 
sonnel from uncomfortable or hazardous loca- 
tions, is one of the strongest arguments for the 
installation of closed-circuit television. This ar- 


gument is readily understood and appreciated 
by most employees. There should be, however, 
a proper flow of educational information prior 
to the establishment of a television system; 
otherwise some employees may suspect they are 
being spied upon. 

In a few circles, television may be frowned 
upon by employees, as an electronic robot des- 
tined to fill their jobs. There are those, too, 
who have the strange feeling that the TV cam- 
era is constantly looking over their shoulders 
and will report on any slackening in their ac- 
tivities. Preeducation must come from manu- 
facturers and their representatives through the 
management of using companies down to the 
ultimate users of systems. Human nature being 
what it is, employees who have not been edu- 
cated as to the advantages of closed<ircuit tele- 
vision may be suspicous or resentful. 


Peculiarly, one major union appears to have 
no objections to the possibility of workers being 
replaced by television, but it does have a very 
strong aversion to having its members under 
observation by unknown persons at unknown 
times. This same union has no national policy 
with reference to the use of closed-circuit tele- 
vision, but some of its locals will oppose any 
company that tries to install such a system for 
the purpose of eavesdropping upon employees. 
Favorably, no union objections are recorded 
where the purposes of worker-convenience or 
safety have been served. 

It appears that people do not mind being 
watched if they in turn can watch the watcher 
—or when they can see what the observer is ob- 
serving. One manufacturer recently made effec- 
tive use of closed-circuit television by placing 
duplicate monitors in full view of employees. 
In this way, the workers tell at a glance what 
the camera is watching. They have been re- 
lieved of any feeling that the camera is report- 
ing only on their activities. Other users mask 


off working areas, so that only the equipment 


which is to be watched comes under the cau- 
tious eye of the TV camera. 

Management must educate employees, point- 
ing out how much the advantages overshadow 
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disadvantages. For example, the employee who 
works in a hazardous area under the eye of 
the TV camera is indeed being protected. 

| When the TV camera watches the gate of 
a security classified plant, once again it is the 
employees within the plant who indirectly bene- 
fit. In short, in most cases when closed-circuit 
television is used by a business firm, it has direct 
beneficial effects for employees. 

Few will question the benefits a company 
can realize with closed-circuit television. It is 
presently being used in industry to observe and 
inspect hazardous products—including radio- 
active applications; for the observation of tests 
conducted in inaccessible and dangerous loca- 
tions; for the magnification of small parts 
which can be expanded to fu!] monitor-screen 
size in order to aid the operator of a machine 
towards the end of doing a better job, while at 
the same time upgrading the operator's status; 
for the centralized control of remote traffic 
areas; for the inspection of surfaces and parts 
in inaccessible locations; for person-to-person 
communication including the viewing of 
sketches, documents and equipment; for the 
observation of both attended and unattended 
manufacturing flow lines; for remote optical 
inspection and alignment of equipment; for 
checking on the performance of automated tools 
and equipment; for monitoring smoke dis- 
charged from chimneys; for the observation of 
tool wear; for conducting inventories in re- 
mote storage areas; for the function of provid- 


ing noiseless paging systers, etc. 


The chief attribute of the closed-circuit sys- 
tem is that it saves the users considerable sums 
of money. The user often finds he can replace 
employees with a camera and monitor. In 
most cases, however, it has been found that the 
closed-circuit system supplements rather than re- 
places the employee. His productive capacity 
increases materially, his job rating frequently 
advances and he is satisfied that his job be- 
comes safer and better. 

Currently, a company is contemplating the 
purchase of a comprehensive TV system which 
will cost about $100,000. An immediate advan- 





tage of this system will be its ability to release 
25 employees for assignment elsewhere in the 
company. The combined salaries of these 25 
individuals totals $125,000 per annum. At the 
end of the first year of operation, this company 
will realize a saving of $25,000 on salaries alone, 
and this saving will increase to about $125,000 
per annum in subsequent years. Maintenance 
costs will reduce this saving to a small extent, 
nevertheless closed-circut TV is one of the ob- 
vious answers for any company determined to 
reduce labor costs. 

One of the deterrents to the establishment 
of closed-circuit TV systems has been a “hang- 
over” of reports on the unreliability of some 
systems and the alleged problems posed by 
maintenance requirements. This kind of ob- 
jection has been the result of systems designed 
in the early stages of industrial closed-circuit 
television system development. Such problems 
usually are true of any new product—but in- 
dustrial closed-circuit TV is no longer a new 
product and the closed-circuit television industry 
now has its reliability problems well under con- 
trol. Second and Third-Generation equipment 
is flowing into the market, and system opera- 
tion has become highly dependable. 

In selecting a system, cognizance must be 
taken of maintenance requirements, quality of 
product, and finally—simplicity. The fewer the 
number of controls and adjustments and the less 
“knob-twiddling” required—that is to say, the 
more automatic the system is, or let us call it 
the “People-Proof” quality of the system—the 
fewer the requirements for maintenance and 
the more reliable the system. 

Recent trends in the industry have been 
directed to more compact and more automatic 
systems. A few manufacturers, in fact, have 
eliminated the control console completely and. 
reduced the number of components in the 
“chain” to two—a self-contained automatic cam- 
era connected directly by cable to a monitor. 

An excellent example of this trend is the 
Norden television camera. Here, contained in 
a single case are those components which nor- 
mally are contained in a camera housing, plus 
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those which are normally contained in a remote 
control console—all considerably miniaturized. 
This unitized system occupies a volume of only 
0.16 cubic feet, weighs 9'4 pounds, is completely 
transistorized, required only 15 watts for opera- 
tion—about 1/7th the power used by the stand- 
ard home light-bulb, has all of its electronic 
circuits in modular form completely and solid- 
ly encapsulated in epoxy, and has all of its 
circuit modules linked with rugged solder-con- 
nections instead of by plug-in connectors which 
can become noisy and affected by vibration and 
shock. This unit features 100 percent automatic 
control, thus eliminating all knob-twiddling, 
and is able to automatically compensate for 
variations in light levels from just a few foot- 
candles to over 50,000 foot-candles. It will op- 
erate with input voltage variations of from 95 
to 135 volts AC, 60 cycle or 400 cycle current, 
and will also operate on 50 cycle current and 
gp 28 volt direct current. No operating controls 
are required other than an On-Off switch. Ex- 
cellent operation is obtained under conditions 
of extreme shock and vibration, and the camera 
system can be expected to give upwards to five 
years of maintenance-free service. 


The camera described above when op- 
erated in conjunction with a standard eight- 
inch viewing monitor presents a picture com- 
parable to a good-quality newspaper photo- 
graphic print and one which is superior to the 
best pictures received by the average home tele- 
vision receiver. 

This particular camera sells for $3,500—the 
lens is extra and is supplied to meet the require- 
ment peculiar to the application to which the 
camera will be put. An average TV chain 
utilizing this camera costs about $4,000. This 
includes the cost of the unitized camera, the 
monitor and the connecting cable and power 
leads. 


Oftentimes prospective purchasers of closed- 
circuit television systems are puzzled as to where 
they should turn to buy TV systems. Should 
they buy directly from the manufacturer or 
should they buy from a distributor? Actually, 


there is no set rule; requirements and prefer- 


ences differ. But these suggestions should be 
considered: Manufacturers and distributors alike 
should be carefully judged as to their product, 
their service and their service costs. Experi- 
enced dealers and manufacturers usually are de- 
pendable. It should also be kept in mind that 
manufacturers, of necessity, must maintain a 
staff of highly competent design and production 
engineers and capable technicians. Some manu- 
facturers can and will make such personnel 
available to the customer in those cases where 
design and installation problems may arise in 
the field. These are the people who have built 
the systems and know them best. These factors 
must be taken into consideration when you rec- 
ommend to your company or corporation, the 
system you feel will best meet your needs. 
Yes, closed-circuit television has scored re- 
markable gains in the last few years. Manufac- 
turing techniques have improved; performance 
is better than ever before. Yet, only the surface 
of the closed-circuit television market has been 
scratched. There are uses not yet discovered. 
Almost every business or organization can find 
an area to explore for a possible use. You would 
do well to ask yourself: “How, and where, can 
closed-circuit television help my organization?” 





Far be it from us to argue with the 
three universities who, according to R & 
R Magazine, report that living within 
your income is a key to longevity. These 
educational edifices report that people 
who have learned to live within their 
means live longer, retain mental and 
physical alertness for a longer time than 
those who habitually spend more than 
they earn. Our only rather envious ques- 
tion is how the outgo-more-than-income 
people manage to keep it up as long as 
they do. 

—Advertiser’s Digest 














Considerable attention has recently been given by the press and various periodicals to the 
teaching machine. The author presents an interesting account of its evolution, the current 
research, and the applications and implications of— 





The Teaching Machine for 


Employee Development 


w orper to fully comprehend the teaching 
machine, its technology, and the applications 
which may be worthy of consideration by Per- 
sonnel Managers, the following areas will be 
explored: 
1. evolution of the teaching machine 
2. current research in teaching machines 
and curriculums 
3. typical teaching machines and curricu- 
lums 
4. applications in employee development 


In examining the evolution of this technol- 
ogy, it becomes apparent that the present day 
activity comes from two separate origins: the 
“Air Force Group” and the “University Group.” 
We shall study each group separately until their 
paths converge in 1958. 


“Air Force Group” Path 


In 1942, electronic devices were introduced 
on a vast scale to the armed forces. Added to 
the mechanical, acoustical and optical systems 
of increasingly great complexity, the technical 
training problem grew to simply fantastic pro- 
portions. Shortages of equipment forced train- 
ers to devise ingenious substitutes and the slides, 
films, blackboards and other devices were sup- 
plemented with a variety of models such as the 
full-sized model, operating model, scaled mod- 
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el, mock-up and the simulator. As these “mod- 
els” became more complex, they required the 
active participation of the learner as well as the 
instructor. In fact, the more advanced models, 
by 1946, had virtually eliminated ox at least re- 
duced the instructor to observer status as the 
learner performed the tasks set out for him by 
the machine. Up to this point, the science of 
psychology had contributed very little to train- 
ing methodology. Only a few educational psy- 
chologists were involved in training program 
development. When the Army Air Force was 
reconstituted as the U. S. Air Force as a sep- 
arate command in 1947, a new kind of being 
evolved: the “engineering psychologist.” The 
two military agencies credited with the most 
psychological research in connection with train- 
ing programs are: 


U. S. Navy—U. S. Navy Special Devices 
Center (now the U. S. Navy Training 
Devices Center, Port Washington, New 
York) 

S. Air Force—A. F. Personnel and 
Training Research Center (now the 
Personnel Laboratory, Wright Air De- 
velopment Center, Air Research and 
Development Command, Lackland Air 
Force Base, San Antonio, Texas) 


U. 
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With respect to teaching machines specifi- 
cally, most interest has been shown by the Navy 
and Air Force; very little interest by the Army 
appears in an examination of the existing and 
available literature. With the emphasis placed 
upon these devices by the Air Force, one can 
conclude that engineering .psychology really 
grew out of the early experimental studies con- 
ducted by or under contract for the Air Force. 

The expansion of electronic systems and the 
basic problem of maintenance and maintain- 
ability resulted in a concentration of effort by 
USAF and USN in trouble-shooting and from 
this developed a family of simulators and 
pseudo-simulators. This occurred as recently as 
1955. By this time, engineering and experimen- 
tal psychologists had established a firm beach- 
head in the field of training, particularly tech- 
nical training. In addition, the fields of psychol- 
egy were influencing each other to a greater 
degree and experimental psychology was inde- 
pendently influencing training, not so much 
through technical training but through manage- 
ment development and decision-making meth- 
odologies. 

In the process of developing simulators and 
pseudo-simulators which were “special purpose” 
machines (fixed-programmed so that only one 
kind of subject matter could be learned), a 
number of engineering psychologists who were 
aware of the work being performed by Dr. 
Pressey of Ohio State University and Dr. Skin- 


‘ 


ner of Harvard University in “general purpose” 
machines (designed so that a great variety of 
subjects could be learned), began to move in 
the direction of the “general purpose” device. 
It is now obvious to the author that this was 
the link between the “teaching machine” (gen- 
eral purpose) and the “pseudo-simulator” 
(special purpose). The work of Drs. Pressey 
and Skinner following a totally different path 
will be described next. 


“University Group” Path 


Sidney Leavitt Pressey received the Ph.D. 
in Psychology at Harvard University in 1917. 
After conducting research at the Boston Psy- 


chonathic Hospital and at Indiana University, 
in 1921 he joined the faculty at Ohio State 
University where he remained until his re- 
tirement in 1959. His interests are largely in 
the study of genius, maturity, old age, and col- 
lege teaching. In 1926, Dr. Pressey described 
in School and Society a device which was the 
first “teaching machine.” 

Burrhus Frederick Skinner received the 
Ph.D. in Psychology at Harvard University in 
1931. He was on the faculty at the University 
of Minnesota from 1936 to 1945, then he joined 
the faculty at Indiana University until 1948 
when he associated with Harvard University 
as professor. Dr. Skinner's interests are in the 
study of behavior, conditioning, learning, and 


language. In 1940, Dr. Skinner (reporting in 


“Pigeon in a Pelican,” The American Psychol- 
ogist, January 1960) was successful in his ex- 
periments in learning with the use of pigeons 
for missile guidance. The missile was called 


the “Pelican’ and guid 


ance design was awarded 
to the General Mills Corporation. Skinner had 
used pigeons in earlier learning experiments 


and actually developed 


a three-pigeon missile 
guidance scheme by 1943. There is no evidence 
that Skinner was seriously interested in the 


“teaching machine” prior to 1943; his interest 


leveloped in the early ‘sos. 


probably ( 
At the close of his paper, Skinner makes 
the following significant and pertinent state- 


ment: 


“One virtue in crackpot ideas is that 


1} 


they breed rapidly and their progeny show 


extraordinary mutations. Everyone is talk- 
ing about teaching machines nowadays, but 
Sidney Pressey can tell you what it was 
like to have a crackpot idea in that field 
40 years ago .. . even five short years ago 


that kind of instruction by machine was 


still in the crackpot category—I can quote 
hi on to that effect from high 
places. Now, there is a direct genetic con- 


official opin 


nection between teaching machines and 
“Project Pelican.” 


shaping behavior and of bringing it under 


the techniques of 
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control . . . need only a detailed reformula- 
tion of verbal behavior to be directly ap- 
plicable to education . 


One cannot overlook the singular contri- 
bution of Dr. James Kenneth Little who, while 
preparing his thesis at Ohio State University 
in 1934, presented the first systematic appraisal 
of the teaching machine. Dr. Little went 
eventually to the University of Wisconsin but 
nothing more was heard from him in connec- 
tion with this subject. There is little doubt that 
he came under Pressey’s influence while a 
graduate student at Ohio State. 

The conclusion then is that Pressey and 
Skinner, with the assistance of Little, nurtured 
this concept independently of any of the forces 
described earlier and pretty much apart from 
the general education field. 


Convergence of the Education and Training 
Philosophies 


There is no question in the author’s mind 
that the first formal meeting of the psychol- 
ogists who worked on training-oriented teach- 
ing machines and the psychologists who de- 
veloped the education-oriented teaching ma- 
chines occurred on 8 December 1958 at the 
University of Pennsylvania under the auspices 
of the Air Force Office of Scientific Research. 
This conference was titled: “The Art and 
Science of the Automatic Teaching of Verbal 
and Symbolic Skills.” 

Two symposia followed rapidly: “Sympo- 
sium on Automated Machines,” Western Psy- 
chological Association, San Diego, April 1959, 
and the USAF-National Academy of Sciences 
“Symposium on Training Media,” Washington, 
D. C,, 18-19 August 1959. 

One can conclude that, at this point in 
time, this convergence is quite a significant 
phenomenon. Training and education, at least 
for the teaching machine, were merging. The 
experimental psychologist philosophy was be- 
ing embraced by the engineering psychologist 
philosophy. To this dynamic pattern should 
be added the influence of the educational psy- 
chologists and the educator. 


The Immediate Future 


As an outgrowth of these events, the au- 
thor is prepared to predict that for teaching 
machines the relationship between training and 
education will become more intimate. This 
means that the machine configuration may be 
much the same but the lesson plan may be 
different. The experimental and engineering 
psychologists will be indistinguishable from one 
another and they will have a continued effect 
upon the training director as well as on the 
educational psychologist. The experimental psy- 
chologist associated with the educator will yield 
his position to the practitioner—the educational 
psychologist. 

Normally, one should predict the eventual 
demise of both the experimental and engineer- 
ing psychologist group, but technologies in 
business and industry are expanding so rapidly 
that new and challenging training problems 
are being created, particularly in technical train- 
ing, at a rate which currently exceeds the rate 
of satisfactory solution. 

A second observation is worthy of men- 
tion. Off to one side is a group of individuals 
labeled “marketeer.” These people are quickly 
earmarked by the professionals in the field as 
quacks and incompetents who are eager to 
make a “quick buck” but who are technically 
unfamiliar with either machine technology or 
curriculum development. The field of teaching 
machines will be saturated with such people 
making it difficult for well-intentioned profes- 
sionals to continue developing equipment and 
program techniques. 


Here are the Criteria for Teaching Machine 
Technology: 


a. Instruction is provided without the pres- 
ence of a human instructor. 

. Learning occurs at the learner's rate. 

. Learner receives immediate knowledge of 
his progress. 

. There is a participative, overt interaction 
between the learner and the machine— 
two-way communication is provided. 

. Instructional material (subject matter) and 
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the sequence is carefully controlled and 
consistent. 

f. Reinforcement or reward is used to 
strengthen learning. 


Operation of a Typical Teaching Machine 


The machine is programmed incrementally 
and the subject matter is presented visually 
and aurally to a learner using slide displays 
and coordinated aural accompaniment. The 
learner has a machine for his own use. After 
each instructional step or teaching point is 
presented, a question or problem is given to the 
learner. The solution may require mental 
activity or, in addition, manipulative activity 
such as calculating with paper and pencil, us- 
ing a tool, measuring a substance, etc. 


a. Multiple-choice response mode 


When the question is ready to be answered 
or the problem has been solved, the learn- 
er communicates the solution directly to 
the machine by pressing an appropriate 
button. The machine examines and veri- 
fies the response and then proceeds to the 
next teaching point. If the response is in- 
correct, the machine will wait until the 
correct answer is provided or it may au- 
rally explain why the answer is incorrect 
and repeat the instruction or problem. 


. Written-completion response mode 


The learner communicates the solution to 


the machine by writing the answer with 


pencil on a paper which appears on the 
machine. When the response is completed, 
the paper moves under a plastic viewing 
plate where it remains visible and the slide 
display and aural accompaniment provide 
the correct answer. 


. Oral-completion response mode 


The learner communicates the solution to 
the machine by speaking the answer into 
a microphone on the machine. When the 
response is completed, the machine auto- 
matically plays it back to the learner. The 
slide display and/or aural accompaniment 


provide the correct answer. 

An automatic punch card record of all 
responses may be made for each learner dur- 
ing a lesson. In this application, the machine 
and learner communicate back and forth; the 
machine is controlled by the responses of the 
learner to the lesson being learned. 
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Applications in the Area of Employee Develop- 


ment 


It should be recalled that the training di- 
rector is mainly concerned with employee 
training and, for the purposes of this discus- 
sion, management development, customer 
training, and professional development will not 
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be considered in the category of employee 
training. (Discussion concluded with the fol- 
lowing applications being identified by partic- 
ipants) : 


I. 
2. 


Elementary real estate appraisal. 
New employee orientation 


. Fiscal policy instruction for line super- 


visors 


. Electrical and plumbing code instruction 


for Building Inspectors already qualified 
in carpentry 


. Instruction in 7 or 8 other specialties for 


Agricultural Inspectors qualified in one 
specialty 


. Apprentice instruction 

. Radio code instruction 
. Language instruction 

. Bookkeeping, record keeping, grammar, 


spelling instruction 


. Plant safety instruction 
. Technical training 


. Electronics instruction to repair and 


maintain the “teaching machine” (!!) 


A Look Into the Future: 1960-65 


Interest—public, business, industrial and 
military interest in teaching machines 
will increase. 


. Confidence—the quacks and charlatans by 


their actions will alert the public and 
companies to the dangers inherent in 
these devices and there will be a rising 
tide of resistance. 


2. Proof—customers will ask for but not 


always receive experimental and empirical 
evidence that one machine or program is 
better than another or that it is any good 
at all. 


. Speed—pressure will be on to eliminate, 


avoid or shortcut research in program- 
ming. Those who fall prey to this will 
eventually find themselves on the losing 
side. 


. Production—pressure will be on to market 


machines without debugging, extensive 
field testing, life testing and optimum de- 
sign. 


6. Psychology—school people and training 
directors will tend to minimize the con- 
tinuing role of the psychologist and ex- 
pect the applicators (curriculum special- 
ists, teachers) to program curriculums. 

. Survival—most of the small companies 
will leave the market-place and six or 
seven large reputable companies will prob- 
ably hold the market. 

. Machine Versatility—the general purpose, 
low-cost, simplified machine will prob- 
ably be preferred over the computer-con- 
trolled, elegant systems, except in special 
environments. However, as computers be- 
come simple to maintain and are re- 
duced in cost, systems consisting of com- 
puters and teaching machines will de- 
velop. 

. Tiein—the book publishers will secure 
their market by associating with com- 
panies which manufacture machines and 
design programs. 

10. Home Market—may develop after accept- 
ance by public schools. 


Emerson once said-“What is the hardest 
task in the world? To think.” If the teaching 
machine can encourage learners to-think and 
the result is improved learning . . . then the 
effort will have been worthwhile. 





“In respect to intellectual develop- 
ment it is clear that knowledge has in- 
creased immensely. The mind has probed 
with astonishing success into the secrets 
of nature, of personality, of society. 
Knowledge has been so proliferated, in- 
deed, that no man can any longer be well 
educated in the traditional sense. Faculty 
members in a university are so specialized 
that their conversation at social gather- 
ings must deal chiefly with the weather 
and the shortcomings of the university 
ad ministration. 


—Liston Pope 
in “Man Is the Measure” 
(Saturday Review Reader No. 1) 











Most executives want secretaries with “initiative”—but do they always develop the “initiative” 
their secretaries possess? This writer tells you how you can— 





Help Your Secretary To Help You 


Gs at the classified advertisements for 
secretaries and you will almost invariably 
note the requirement: “Must have initiative.” In 
a survey as to the most highly prized and sought 
after characteristic in the scale of secretarial 
values, 46°/, of executives placed initiative at the 
top of the list. They describe initiative as “She's 
a self-starter”; “Can take over while I’m away”; 
“Works without supervision”; or “Goes ahead 
on her own.” 


Initiative, in a secretary, has two facets. 
First, it means doing some of the work the boss 
ordinarily does himself. “My secretary, through 
her initiative and willingness to take responsi- 
bility, has increased my efficiency 50 percent,” 
remarked a vice president in an electronics 
plant. “She reads over complicated government 
reports, makes one-page summaries, and anno- 
tates the paragraphs to which I should give spe- 
cial attention. Saves me hours of reading.” 


In an insurance firm, the president's secre- 
tary devised a chart which gave her boss a num- 
ber of intricate details at a glance. “Biggest 
time-saver I’ve seen in years,” he commented. 


Translated into dollars and cents, if a secre- 
tary works for a boss who makes $50,000 a year, 
the time he spends in the office — depending on 
how much he travels and attends conferences — 
may easily come to a dollar a minute. The sec- 
retary who can take over a small part of such a 
man’s job is literally “worth her weight in gold.” 


Secondly, initiative may mean doing some- 
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thing that has not been done before. The secre- 
tary to the head of a real estate firm prepared a 
release about a new housing development from 
a human relations angle by interviewing fami- 
lies who had already moved in. The article was 
featured in a Sunday supplement of the news- 
paper and was credited with selling several 
homes. 

In an encyclopedia publishing concern, the 
president's secretary originated a weekly bulle- 
tin to the men in the field. The “pep builders” 
and seasonal sales suggestions she passes along 
have improved morale — and sales. 

This creative aspect of initiative may make 
contributions to an executive's career which are 
even more difficult to measure than “their 
weight in gold.” 


The Secretary's Side 


Now, let's eavesdrop as a group of secre- 
taries chat at lunch. You'll hear such remarks 
as, “He advertised for a secretary, but all he 
needs is a stenographer”; “He's wonderful, but 
I wish he'd let me take more responsibility”; 
“How can I convince him that I can do some of 
his work?” 

“Handling the boss's functions” received 
the highest number of votes — 77°/,—in a poll 
designed to measure job satisfaction among sec- 
retaries. It outranked such factors as salary, op- 
portunity for advancement, considerate boss, 
status and security. Secretaries are apparently 


ready and willing to take initiative. 
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Getting Together 


Of course, thousands of bosses and secre- 
taries are working together with maximum ef- 
fectiveness. But the plea on the part of execu- 
tives for secretaries with more initiative on the 
one hand, and the complaint of secretaries that 
their bosses don't give them a chance to show 
what they can do on the other hand, is too uni- 
versal to be entirely dismissed. 

Secretaries claim theix big problem in re- 
spect to taking initiative is that they don’t know 
just how far to “run with the ball.” Their posi- 
tion is different from that of a woman executive 
who personally shoulders the blame for any 
blunders she may make. The secretary's actions 
reflect on the executive for whom she works. 
She hesitates—not because she doesn't know 
what to do; not because she doesn’t trust her 
judgment; but because she isn’t certain of her 
boss's reaction. 

According to secretaries, the executive who 
successfully encourages initiative uses these 
tactics: 


1. He has tolerance. 


If something goes wrong, he doesn’t take 
the pained attitude, “I knew this would happen 
if I let a woman take over.” Rather, he says, 
“T've made the same mistake myself. I guess we 
all have to learn the hard way.” One executive 
reassures his secretary, “The only way to avoid 
mistakes is to do nothing.” 


2. He lets her follow through. 


“I may be talking to an important client 
when the boss returns to the office. Even though 
he may later call the client back himself, he 
doesn’t snatch the phone from my hands to 
finish my call,” says a legal secretary. 

She compared her present boss with a Mr. 
Reynolds, for whom she had previously worked. 
“On one occasion, Mr. Reynolds gave a stag 
dinner for some visiting attorneys. I made all 
the arrangements, calling the restaurants to get 
the best accommodations and prices. I typed the 
final draft of his speech at home because we 
were so rushed at the office. I illustrated little 


place-cards, which I later heard made quite a hit. 
The afternoon of the dinner, I said, ‘I think I'll 
go over to the hotel to check the final details and 
see about how they are arranging the flowers.’ 

“*You needn’t bother,’ Mr. Reynolds an- 
swered. ‘My wife is doing it. She has such good 
taste and entertains a lot.’ Somehow, I felt ter- 
ribly deflated.” 


3. He has confidence. 


The secretary to a publisher okayed the re- 
vision of a manuscript in his absence. On his 
return, she told him there was still time to stop 
the presses if he didn’t approve of her decisions. 
He brushed aside the revised manuscript with 
“T'll see it when it’s printed.” Naturally, such 
confidence in her judgment not only encour- 
aged her to take further initiative. It also made 
her doubly cautious because she knew that in 
the future she would have no one to be a 
“backstop.” 

On the other hand, a sales manager's secre- 
tary says, “When my boss is out of town, he 
phones me every morning, has me read him the 
mail, and then tells me how to answer the let- 
ters. How can I show him I can make decisions 
when he never trusts me?” 


4. He gets assistance for routine work. 


Most secretaries agree that in the beginning, 
they must devote some of their own time if they 
want to introduce an innovation, so their regu- 
lar duties won't be neglected. But, once a sug- 
gestion is adopted, and becomes part of the 
secretary's regular job, it’s only fair that she be 
relieved of some routine details. 


Here is one secretary's experience: “Knowing . 
that my boss wanted to sell the Board of Direc- 
tors on building a plant in South America, I 
gathered newspaper and magazine clippings on 
what our competitors were doing in this area. 
It took me a whole Sunday to paste up the clip- 
pings. But I was thrilled when he said, after 
the meeting, ‘Your scrapbook clinched my point. 
Now, let’s collect such clippings for Europe, 
Asia and South Africa.’ 

“So far, he’s used the clippings on three oc- 
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casions. But I’ve had to do the work home, 
because I’m swamped at the office. At least one 
day is spent typing a statistical marketing re- 
port. I’ve pointed out that someone else could 
type the major part of this report, and I could 
just fill in the final, confidential figures. But my 
boss says, ‘I’d rather you do it — then I know it’s 
right.’” 


5. He gives credit. 

The secretary to an advertising executive 
said, “One of our top clients was in conference 
with my boss when he introduced me: “This is 
Miss Swanson who coined the slogan for your 

hristmas advertisement.’ That's the most gen- 
erous thing a boss ever did for me!” 

Annette, who has a degree in Business Ad- 
ministration, has a complaint which illustrates 
the reverse of this situation. She finds it stimu- 
lating to work with her boss, a famous writer, 
head of the Washington bureau of a publica- 
tion. But she resents that he never gives her 


any credit. 


On one occasion, after a day’s search in the 
library, she stumbled across a pertinent item in 
the Congressional Record of 1930, which her 
boss used to dramatic advantage in an article. A 
month later, pleased at the favorable reactions 
to the article, he commented to Annette, “I’m 
glad I thought of that reference in the Congres- 
sional Directory.” 


Apparently, he had completely forgotten 
that Annette had discovered the information. 
“I'm certain this isn’t intentional,” she com- 
ments. “He absorbs so many facts and uses 
them so brilliantly that he doesn’t identify the 
source. But it’s frustrating, just the same!” 

Following the above suggestions won't ig- 
nite the spark of initiative in every secretary. 
3ut it will help those who need only the nod of 
encouragement, the assurance of their boss’s ap- 
proval, to make them better, more dynamic 
assistants. 
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(Continued from page 403) 
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As You Were Saying— 


BIGGER DIVIDENDS 
FROM STATISTICAL 
QUALITY CONTROL 


TATISTICAL quality control has grown to 
S achieve respectable status as a department in 
itself in most modern companies—both manu- 
facturing and service, according to Edward E. 
Glik, Chief Statistician in the Division of Dis- 
ability Operations, Management & Analysis 
Branch, of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. 

The statistics gathered by in-process inspec- 
tion, although primarily used to chart the vari- 
ance of production dimensions from specified 
tolerances, have found diversified application in 
a company’s over-all economy, and a sophisti- 
cated management can profitably coordinate its 
quality program with at least one other on- 
going plant function; namely, personnel selec- 
tion, Mr. Glik points out. He goes on to say: 

An effective statistical quality control program 
includes representative sampling of all possible 
sources of defective production. These defect sources 
ultimately resolve themselves to personnel who 
either produce directly, or are responsible for the 
maintenance of the productivity of men and ma- 
chines. Almost invariably, out-of-control situations 
arise due to variations in human factors. 

Thus statistical quality control serves as a 
corrective for mistakes in personnel selection. As 
a therapeutic, it reduces the variance in quality by 
‘ attracting more supervisory attention to specific 
' personnel who, in the absence of such a control, 
tend to be careless, sloppy, or unsuited to their 
jobs. This extra supervision, although often 
cheaper than rework and scrap costs, is not itself 
without expense. In the struggle to compete in a 
buyers’ market, one of the most important factors 
in controlling uniformity in quality is well selected 
factory and clerical personnel. 


i 


The psychological techniques used in person- 
nel selection are making tremendous strides in re- 
ducing the need for and cost of labor turnover. Yet 
the biggest problem remains the questionable va- 
lidity of tests designed to predict efficiency in a 
particular job. This lack of validity prevails es- 
pecially in smaller industries where it -has been 
impractical to go to the expense of standardizing 
special tests to fit a small number of specific jobs. 
By and large, the job for which a man is being 
tested is not precisely the job for which he is being 
considered. There just has not appeared to be a 
source of validifying data from which the person- 
nel department could construct discriminating tests. 
It seems a pity to have so long overlooked the fact 
that data gathered in a statistical quality control 
program is so remarkably suited to a more ade- 
quate personnel selection. 


Since statistical quality control data includes 
reliable indices of both quality and quantity of each 
worker’s production, it affords excellent data for 
the construction of valid personnel selection tests. 
Whereas selection tests and personnel decisions are 
more traditionally evaluated through such indirect 
measures as absenteeism, sick leave, etc., statistical 
quality control data—already paying its own way 
in scrap and rework savings—is a much more 
valid criterion of value received from labor. By 
correlating the output and quality of workers with 
their scores on psychological tests, one can develop 
and identify tests which fit applicants to particular 
jobs far more effectively. 


Plants employing psychologists in their per- 
sonnel departments will find that most of these 
men have received sufficient training in statistics 
to properly utilize the kinds of data that the qual- 
ity control engineer has available. A smaller plant 
may profitably employ one man trained in both 
fields. This one man can be jointly responsible for 
quality control and personnel. In this way, both 
programs are efficiently coordinated so that changes 
in production methods or machinery will immedi- 
ately indicate (since SQC samples are gathered 
continuously) whether changes in personnel quali- 
fications are demanded by the production change. 
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TRAINING LEADERS 
FOR BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 


© paraphrase an old adage: Leaders are 

made—not born. That is the belief at the 
University of Southern California where busi- 
ness leaders are being developed through USC's 
Office of Training for Industry, a service of the 
adult evening program in University college 
and a program which dates back to World War 
II. 

This year, in addition to the very successful 
“Administrative Leadership: Theory and Practice” 
course co-sponsored by the National Management 
Association, the University plans to offer courses 
for management personnel in “Effective Reading,” 
“Written Communication,” and a special “Ad- 
vanced Leadership Workshop.” 

It has been agreed that leadership must be 
learned. Some scholars have studied the traits of 
good leaders—how they come about and what 
traits make a leader a good one. Not long ago, 
the consensus was that the leader had to be an 
action man, fast moving, tireless, persistent, de- 
cisive, resourceful, dynamic. 

Today, these qualities of vitality, resourceful- 
ness and decisiveness are still considered influential 
in the making of a good leader. 

But something new has been added. Today's 
leader is a more subtle character than his predeces- 
sor: He must rely considerably on an understand- 
ing of his people ‘and his work situation, on his 
ability to give and enlist help, and on certain 
knowledge and _ self-developed supervisory pro- 
ficiencies. 

A good leader doesn’t just act the part, or 
simply look like a human dynamo. On the other 
hand, he can’t just butter up people and make 
them happy. 

Today’s leader must be trained as an admin- 
istrator, just as physicians and attorneys must be 
trained for their professions. 

“Administrative Leadership: Theory and 
Practice” is the most popular course offered by the 
Office of Training for Industry at the University 
of Southern California. During the ten meetings 
it covers such topics as decision making, develop- 


ing subordinates, planning and organizing, moti- 


vation, employee evaluation, and counseling and 


discipline. 

In previous classes, four company presidents 
came “back to school.” An owner, three partners, 
five vice presidents, two regional managers, and 
five general managers were also among the many 
students improving their leadership abilities. 

Reading is one of the most basic tools for 
earning a living. Yet reading skill is ordinarily 
developed only to a fraction of the capability of 
the reader's eyes and mind. Basically reading im- 
provement involves increased speed and compre- 
hension. Speed alone is valueless. Complete com- 
prehension while reading rapidly is achieved like 
mest skills, through learning and practice. 

The “Effective Reading” course has been de- 
signed to increase the speed with which an in- 
dividual can read, but at the same time increase 
his comprehension of the material read. 

The course utilizes the most modern proven 
teaching and testing machines, including the 
tachistoscope, the SVE Phrase Reader and the 
Carrier Speed Reader. The measurable improve- 
ments that can be made during the 12-week course 
may directly affect the efficiency with which the 
student may execute his job in the future. For 
instance: The administrator who must average 
four hours per day reading letters, memos, jour- 
nals, and reports could, with just a 20% 
increase in reading speed, save a half-day every 
week! Students who have taken the University’s 
course in “Effective Reading” have, on standard- 
ized tests, shown increases of from 15°/, to 30°, 
in both speed and comprehension, while some 
students have shown gains as high as 100%. 

Is your writing writable? If that sounds 
mysterious, reflect for a moment: for more than a 
decade the emphasis has been placed on reducing 
the reader's difficulties. The writer’s problems have 
all but been ignored. It is the search for “writable 
writers” that has prompted the University of 
Southern California to offer the course “Written 
Communication.” Even if an administrator dic- 
tates just five average-length letters or memos a 
day, his annual output of words reaches about 
300,000 or about five average-length novels! The 
professional writer will probably write only half 
that many. 

“Written Communication” is a 12-week course 


which covers business letters, writing speeches, eval- 
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uating your effectiveness, organizing and present- 
ing ideas and paragraphs, and writing conven- 
tions. Clear, forceful, tactful, straight-forward 
communications are necessary in order to get work 
accomplished, to get ideas across, and to reflect 
opinions and situations accurately. Individual prob- 
lems are evaluated during the course and the op- 
portunity for guided self-criticism is provided dur- 
ing private conferences with the instructor. 

The “Advanced Leadership Workshop” is a 
problem-oriented discussion series. The course, co- 
sponsored by the National Management Associa- 
tion, is a “second semester” for persons who wish 
to increase their leadership ability beyond the 
point reached in the “Administrative Leadership: 
Theory and Practice” course. 

Individuals taking the course are encouraged 
to bring to the class problems they are actually 
encountering in everyday work situations. These 
problems are discussed in an attempt to arrive at 
possible courses of action and ways of preventing 
such problems. This discussion brings to bear the 
varied experiences of those enrolled in the univer- 
sity of Southern California’s “Advanced Leader- 
ship Workshop.” 

Says Leo C. Martin, USC’s Coordinator of 
Training for Industry, “Industry’s interest in re- 
sults and effective performance from supervisors, 
foremen, and managers has dictated the content of 
the courses we now offer and those that are in the 
planning stage. 

“ “Administrative Leadership: Theory and Prac- 
tice’ was developed in cooperation with the Na- 


tional Management Association to fill what is per- 


haps the foremost need of first and second line 
management personnel today: knowledge of prin- 
ciples and subtleties of leading people, as con- 
trasted with the non-personal aspects of adminis- 
tration. 

“The overwhelmingly favorable response from 
people who have taken this course leads us to 
believe that it is meeting a need which broader- 
scope ‘human relations’ courses have not dealt with 
adequately.” 

Information about Training for Industry's 
courses may be obtained by writing to Leo Mar- 
tin, at the University of Southern California, Uni- 
versity Park, Los Angeles 7, California. 





“Everything comes to him who hustles while 
he waits."—Thomas A. Edison. 





Testing “Image” of Company Manager 

To determine how favorably or unfavorably 
employees regard individual members of manage- 
ment, Opinion Research Corporation (Research 
Park, Princeton, N. ].), reports on the use of a 
technique known as “image measurement.” From 
a list of characteristics tailored to the situation, em- 
ployees select those items they find descriptive of 
the men involved. Such a list includes: 

Favorable: Friendly and helpful; shows con- 
fidence in subordinates; expects much of his 
people; solicits ideas; has influence at higher 
levels. 

Unfavorable: Quick to criticize; passes the 
buck; treats employees as inferiors; stubborn; 
looks out for himself first. 

Even the employee who finds difficulty in 
expressing himself is able to communicate his im- 
pressions of management with a high degree of 
accuracy. The individual manager will usually 
have an opportunity to review his employees’ image 
of him. He is the only one to see the data in this 
form. For general use, an overall picture of man- 
agement image is obtained by averaging groups of 
managers. 
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Mr. Executive: Keep Wett—Live Loncer. By 
Dr. Peter J. Steincrohn. New York. Frederick 


Fell, 1960. 341 pp. $4.95. 


An increasing number of companies are be- 
ginning to attach a price tag on executive health 
and well-being. According to the author, who 
has had considerable experience in dealing with 
executives both as patients and confidente, the 
anathema to end all anathemas is tension. In- 
terpersonal conflicts, exigencies and tribulations 
abound in normal executive stations and these 
factors, in addition to a host of other conditions 
(including one’s home life), all contribute to- 
ward creating, sustaining or intensifying the 
tension-laden business milieu. 

The hard realities of life demand we deal 
effectively with this inexorable enemy of execu- 
tive health. Dr. Steincrohn, in the main, faces 
up to the mundane facts, yet manages to under- 
score his recurring premise that: “you can’t 
possibly be successful when illness turns the 
knob and enters the executive suite.” While he 
proscribes, analyzes and even excoriates the 
various facets of the health tearer-downers and 
does his level best to chart the proper course 
toward the eradication or, at bottom, judicious 
control of tension, it remains highly problematic 
(unfortunately) that more than a figurative 
handful of executives can take full advantage 
of his sound prescription. 

The author has a demonstrable knack for 
putting things simply—for removing the mystery 
and complexity from each of the health crip- 
plers and killers, such as cancer, diabetes, 
strokes, allergies, and the like. The chapters 
are brief yet to the point, liberally sprinkled 
with anecdotes and unusually pithy but helpful 
hints to guide the executive. This is a book 
every executive should read who exercises some 
measure of control over the destinies of his sub- 


ordinates; and, furthermore, it should be man- 
datory reading for all wives who sincerely wish 
to protect and prolong the usefulness and com- 
panionship of their executive-husbands. 

B. J. Sperorr 


Tue Power or Inspmep SaLesMaNnsuip. By 
Millard Bennett. Frederick Fell, Inc. New 
York, 1960. 269 pp. $4.95. 


As its name suggests, this book evidently 
was written to inspire salesmen. For instance, 
the author says, “You will never be somebody 
else by sitting down and wishing you were. 
‘Curse God and dic,’ said Job’s wife. I would 
revise it. Curse God—or fat, or circumstances, or 
anything outside yourself—and you will die. You 
will shrivel and end as zero. Nobody ever 
cured one single thing by being sorry for him- 
self.” 

That quotation is an indication of the tone 
of the book. With a foreword by Norman Vin- 
cent Peale, this is a discussion of salesmanship 
which borders on the evangelical exhortation to 
the reader to renounce his weaknesses and go 
out and sell as Millard Bennett has sold. 

Mr. Bennett has been a successful sales ex- 
ecutive for several decades. He is a noted lec- 
turer on sales and has conducted sales clinics 
sponsored by Sales Executive Clubs. 

There is much good sense in this book. 
For instance, as the publisher puts it, “Mr. Ben- 
nett has translated his forceful personality into 
print and in a series of carefully outlined steps 
based on what he terms ‘three golden keys of 
persistence, persuasion and perception,’ shows 
the reader how to develop his potential; how to 
turn knowledge into power.” It isn’t possible to 
argue with this advice. 

The last paragraph in the book is a rather 
good summary of the message the author has 
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for his readers: 

“You have seen a cow standing in thick, 
green grass with its head through a fence 
reaching for scrub grass in the next field. 
The cow hasn't intelligence enough to 
graze where she stands. You have. Stop 
day-dreaming. Forget about how green 
another pasture may look. Begin to build 
your success where you now are. Begin 
today!” 

This book is easy to read. It brings the 
reader a discussion of successful selling practices 
emotionalized to motivate him to begin to build 
his success where he is—and begin today. 

Rosert E. Moore 


Tue Sociometry Reaver. Edited by J. L. 
Moreno and others. The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Illinois, 1960. xxiv and 773 pages. $9.50. 


This is one of those rare instances where 
the title does justice to the book. It is The 
Sociometry Reader and includes articles in the 
field written by different contributors, all of 
whom have something worthwhile to say and 
say it well. 

Part I is entitled “Foundations” and is 
edited by Moreno and Helen H. Jennings. In 
addition to a discussion of the concepts of crea- 
tivity-spontaneity, encounter, tele, the social 
atom and theory of interpersonal networks and 
role, there is also a fine treatment of statistics in 
terms of social configurations. 

Part II is entitled “Methods.” Part III con- 
cerns itself with “Major Areas of Exploration.” 
Part IV is entitled “History” followed by an 
Appendix concerned with “Global Develop- 
ments, 1950-1960.” 

Because of the reviewer's acquaintance with 
the field he began with the historical section 
written by Jiri Nehnevajsa and worked back to 
those sections which gained his attention from 
time to time until he had completed the total 
reading. 

It seems to me that herein is the real value 
of The Sociometry Reader. By virtue of the fact 
that the various chapters are related while main- 
taining autonomy, this book can be used in the 


classroom and/or the field with a minimum of 
academic frustration. Whatever may be the in- 
terest or needs of the class, individuals, plant 
manager or research worker varied social proc- 
esses and individual roles can be understood 
better by having this work as a handy reference. 

The field of Sociometry is so vast in its in- 
fluence that it has made itself felt in such social 
phenomena as the integration question, person- 
nel administration, combat unit morale, correc- 
tional work, schools, colleges, industry, govern- 
ment and many more areas. The Socitometry 
Reader is a most welcome addition to the field 
of social process. It has arrived upon the scene 
at a most propitious time. 


Arruur Lerner, Ph.D. 


A Pian oF Postrion CLassiFicaTION FoR CoL- 
LEcES AND Universities. By Donald E. Dicka- 
son, College and University Association, 605 
S. Goodwin St. Urbana, Ill. 1960, 336 pages. $5.00. 


Personnel offices in universities have much 
the same problems in recruitment, promotion 
and pay compensation for nonacademic em- 
ployees that are experienced in industrial and 
government offices. Donald Dickason has pre- 
pared complete job descriptions based on posi- 
tions ranging from accountant to writers of 
various kinds, and arranged them alphabetically 
by class specifications. 

Each job is analyzed into function, duties 
and responsibilities, supervision received and 
given, minimum acceptable qualifications and 
additional desirable qualifications. The book is 
based on the system now in use by the Univer- 
sity Civil Service System of Illinois. The author 
cautions that the specifications are to be used 
only as a guide and need to be under observa- 
tion constantly for revision. 

There is an alphabetical index of class 
specifications and also a listing of promotional 
lines. 


Doris D. Hay 





The unexamined life is not worth 
living for men. —Plato 
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Jos Satisracrion As Neep Sarisraction. By 
Herbert P. Froehlich and L. Wolins, lowa State 
University. Personnel Psychology. Vol. 13, No. 
4, Winter, 1960, 407-420. 

A 61-item attitude survey was used with 
257 engineers at the Whiting installation of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana to ascertain 
how employees’ judgments of the importance 
of various aspects of the job can be used to 
assess job satisfaction. Each of the 61 items in- 
cludes two parts, attitudes toward aspects of the 
job and importance of aspects of the job to the 
employee. Five point scales were checked as to 
relative agreement or importance, ranging from 
I to § points in weight. 

The factors and doublets ascertained from 
the factor analysis of the 13 by 13 matrix of in- 
tercorrelations are explained thus: 

Factor A. Over-all attitude toward the 
company and the job. All four agreement 
item clusters load on this factor, Other load- 
ings indicate that the best attitudes are held 
by men who are supervisors, relatively well 
paid, relatively well educated, experienced, 
and older. 

Factor I. General importance. Only the 

four importance clusters load on this factor. 

Factor C. All the “criteria” load on this 

factor. 

Factor §. Supervisors generally have higher 

salaries than non-supervisors. 

Factor AE. Older men have less education 

than younger men. 

Factor PE. Supervisors have little prior ex- 

perience before coming to Standard Oil. 

Factor SE. Men with more prior experi- 

ence have higher salaries. 

The value of this study may be appreciated 
more in its entirety, as the selection and opera- 
tions of the statistical techniques and the effec- 
tiveness with which they were of service is the 
real meat of the research. Few of the findings 
add pertinent knowledge to the fund of infor- 


Reviewed by W. Porter Swift, Ph.D. 


mation provided in many earlier surveys. The 
Wherry-Winer method for factoring a large 
number of items (Wherry & Winer, 1953) was 
attempted, but, as this failed to serve the pur- 
pose, a modification of another of Wherry’s 
methods was used to obtain item factor loadings 
(Wherry, 1949). The analysis was able to indi- 
cate which items measure each of the factors 
best. The variance in individual responses to 
any one importance item was invalid for meas- 
uring job attitudes, yet it was noted that the 
variance of the group on a particular item was 
valid for measuring what items in the agree- 
ment item groups loaded highest on either of 


the two general factors 


Prepictinc Success in Supervisory TRAINING 
Procrams By tHe Use or Psycuorocicar Tests. 
By Robert G. Neel and Robert E. Dunn, Uni- 
versity of Kansas City. Journal of Applied 
Psychology. Vol. 44, No. 5, October, 1960. 358 


ithors are reporting on the measures 
for prediction of success in an employee or per- 
son centered supervisory training program of- 
fered in the evening division of the University 
of Kansas City. The program ran for 15 weeks 
with the first five devoted to basic factors of hu- 
man behavior, the second five investigating re- 
search in human relations and supervisory meth- 
ods, and the jast five comprised of application 
in the form of problems and cases. 

The predictive measurements employed 
were (a) the Wonderlic Personnel Test (Won- 
derlic, 1945); (b) the How Supervise? (File 
and Remmers, '1948); and (c) the F Scale 
(Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswick, Levinson & San- 
ford, 1950). The criterion of success was the 
terminal grade given each student, a grade com- 
prised of marks on two multiple-choice tests 
and on two cases, one analyzed at the end of 6 
weeks and one at the end of 12 weeks. The 
larger portion of the training class were from 
business and industry and 75°/, held supervisory 
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or middle-management positions. Analysis of 
results consisted of computation of rank differ- 
ence correlations between the criterion and each 
of the predictive tests and between the predic- 
tive tests themselves. 

Results indicated that the predictive meas- 
urements are relatively independent of one an- 
other and only the correlation between How 
Supervise? and the Wonderlic even approaches 
statistical significance (p < .10). Only the 
Wonderlic seemed to have predictive signifi- 
cance (r = .39) with the first case, given as a 
test after the first five weeks of basic psychologi- 
cal training. The significance of the Wonderlic 
later diminished and How Supervise? predicted 
best with the final or total criterion (r = .69), 
with the objective tests (r = .67), and with the 
total cases (r = .58). The F Scale correlated 
best only with the final case (r = .54). 

The predictive value of the three tests may 
be summed up in this manner: intelligence seems 
the best predictor prior to specialized super- 
visory training; How Supervise? indicates how 
much one can learn about supervision rather 
than what one already knows; and the F Scale 
predicts better after completion of training how 
well one can apply acquired knowledge to a 
supervisory problem. The authors also point 
out that these tests may not be equally selective 


in relation to a dissimilar course of supervisory 
training. 


ExperiMENTING Witt AcceLeraTep TRAINING 
ProcraMs For Men or Various INTELLIGENCE 
Levers. By Victor B. Cline, University of Utah; 
Alan R. Beals, Stanford University; and Dennis 
Seidman, Personnel Research Branch, TAGO. 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, 
Vol. XX, No. 4 ,Winter, 1960, 723-735. 
Research of the Human Resources Research 
Office has indicated that men of relatively high 
intelligence appear to know more about basic 
training subjects before they are trained and 
tend to assimilate more information and skill 
during their training than do middle and low 
intelligence men. This present study goes a step 
beyond to assess the effect of highly accelerated 


training programs on men of various intelli- 
gence levels. 

Six companies of approximately 200 men 
each comprised the subject groups, into which 
men were segregated through their AGTA 
scores. Two high-I.Q. companies (AGTA of 
114 or higher) received accelerated four-week 
basic training; two normal-input companies 
received identical four-week training; and two 
normal-input companies were given the stand- 
ard eight-week basic training. These latter 
groups represented the usual or normal range 
of intelligence among trainees. Controls were 
placed on all factors other than the concentra- 
tion or duration of training, thereby maintain- 
ing all constants but the single factor being 
studied. One technique used only by 4-week 
trainees was the “Prevue-Review,” a mimeo- 
graphed, condensed summary of all material 
that would be taught each day. The advantage 
of this needs to be studied separately in further 
research. 

The criteria of results of training were 
arrived at by the Field Performance Test, com- 
prised of ten subtests involving the handling 
and use of instruments with practical demon- . 
strations of ability, and the Military Informa- 
tion Test, a multiple choice paper-and-pencil 
test of knowledge covering 14 major areas of 
basic training. The high-intelligence four-week 
group scored significantly higher on the Field 
Performance Test than either of the normal 
groups, though the difference was relatively 
small between the scores made by the four- 
week high I.Q. group and by the eight-week 
normal group. Further data on these tests 
indicated that men of high intelligence learn 
about as much in four weeks as in eight weeks 
(with same total content) but added experience 
leads to increasing differences in test scores for 
men in the middle and low intelligence ranges. 
Other findings were that all groups profited 
from the longer training in Physical Fitness and 
Rifle Marksmanship; and that, whether the high 
1.Q. men were trained as a segregated group or 
with middle and low LQ. associates, had no 
measured effect upon their final test scores. 
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Errect oF Group CoHESIVENESS AND TRAINING 
Upon Creative Tuinxinc. By David Cohen, 
John W. Whitmyre, and Wilmer H. Funk, 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania. Journal of Applied Psychology. 
Vol 44, No. 5, October 1960, 319-322. 

This study revolves around the relatively 
recent idea of brainstorming as a method of 
problem-solving, and begins with these hypo- 
theses: (a) cohesive brainstorming groups will 
produce a greater number of ideas and more 
unique ideas than either nominal or noncohesive 
groups on neutral problems, since people who 
wish to work together should experience less in- 
hibition and criticism than those in other groups; 
(b) these superiorities will be significantly 
greater when the groups deal with ego-involving 
problems since these problems presumably add 
additional stress; (c) cohesive groups will pro- 
duce qualitatively better ideas than nominal or 
noncohesive groups; (d) trained groups will 
perform significantly better on all variables 
than their untrained counterpart groups since 
training will increase the probability of the 


operation of the method; and (e) perception of 
brainstorming skill in others is significantly 
related to partner choice for brainstorming 
sessions. 


Twenty-four of the subjects were trained in 
a creative thinking course of 10 hours, whereas 
the other twenty-four received only a sifigle in- 
doctrination session in brainstorming. Each of 
these groups was divided into smaller groups of 
eight each, one cohesive, one noncohesive, and 
one “nominal.” The term “nominal” was 
originally used by D. W. Taylor in 1959 to 
describe a number of individuals working in- 
dependently but whose productions are treated 
as if they had actually worked together. Taylor’s 
Tourist and Thumb Problems and two ego- 
involving problems, Discharge and Treatment, 
prepared by the staff, comprised the content of 
the study. The Treatment Problem proved too 
complex and not comparable with the others 
and was therefore eliminated. 

The results indicated that there were signifi- 
cant differences among the groups only on the 


ego-involving problem (Discharge) and then 
only in the number of unique ideas produced. 
The cohesive-trained groups were significantly 
better than all other groups and the cohesive- 
untrained groups were likewise better in re- 
sults than the nominal groups. No significant 
difference was shown between the trained and 
untrained noncohesive groups. Sociometric 
choices for brainstorming partners were signifi- 
cantly related to the subjects’ perceptions of 


skill. 





Management a “Profession”? 

Accorpinc to Dr. Vannevar Bush, Chairman 
of Merck & Co., recognition of the “profession 
of management” forms a major hope for the 
future of free enterprise (News Front, Jan., 
1961). Addressing the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Association, Dr. Bush pointed out that “a 
self-perpetuating body of officers and directors” 
runs today’s corporation. Primary job is to make 
money. But that’s not enough. Today a corpo- 
ration will not be free from harrassment (from 
Government) unless the public believes it is op- 
erating for the public benefit. Dr. Bush says: 

“In the full flowering of the concept of the 
manager as a professional man lies much of the 
hope for the future of our system of enterprise. 

“It is by no means fully recognized the pro- 
fession of management exists. But for those who 
believe in our system and would perpetuate it, 
there is no more rewarding effort than to see that 
this recognition becomes general and real. 

“This does not mean organization or propa- 
ganda. It means especially that neophytes, enter- 
ing the long ladder which leads to great responsi- 
bilities, become early inculcated with the profes- 
sional spirit. It means, above all, that there shall 
be an increasing solidarity among members of the 
profession, not in formal ways, but in the growth 
of mutual understanding, in willingness to talk 
frankly in a professional way, in an exclusiveness 
not formally defined, but understandable, which 
makes it clear that true membership in the pro- 
fessional group is highly desirable, and is to be 
obtained only by living the life of a professional, 
securing the accolate of those who thus live.” 
For full text of speech, write News Front, 21 
W. 45th St., New York 26, N. Y. 





Across The Editor’s Desk 


By Dorothy Bonnell 


People in Personnel 





Robert B. Burr, manager of training and 
development for the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, has been named as one of six con- 
sultants representing industry, labor and the 
public to serve on the recently-organized con- 
sultative group which will review the Federal 
Government's role in the field of training. 

The mission of the group is to assess the 
problems of training from the broadest view- 
point, with specific emphasis on the role played 
by the Department of Labor, especially through 
its Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. 
According to former Secretary James P. Mit- 
chell, who organized the group, their recom- 
mendations are expected to have a critical part 
in the government’s role in general, particularly 
the Labor Department, as related to the best 
type of training necessary for young people to 
mect job requirements of the American economy 
during the 1960's. 

Mr. Burr has been associated with Pitts- 
burgh Plate since 1951. A graduate of the 
Wharton School of Commerce and Finance, 
University of Pennsylvania, he is a charter 
member of the Perinsylvania Society of Training 
Directors. 





C. Harold Stone, Ph.D. has been appointed 
to the newly created position of personnel direc- 
tor for the International Division of Mead 
Johnson & Company, E. D. Elliott, Vice Presi- 
dent, Personnel, for the Evansville nutritional 
and pharmaceutical products firm, announced. 

In his new position, Dr. Stone will be re- 
sponsible for the development and administra- 
tion of personnel policies and programs for 
the world-wide operations of Mead Johnson's 
International Division. He will direct activities 
of the division in employment, labor relations, 
salary and benefit administration, personnel 


development and education and training, in co- 
ordination with the personnel staff of the 
domestic Company. 

Before joining Mead Johnson, Dr. Stone was 
Manager, Personnel and Community Relations 
for the Dominican subsidiaries of the South 
Puerto Rico Sugar Company. He had previ- 
ously been associated with the Creole Petroleum 
Corporation in Venezuela and with the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway. He served in the 
U.S. Navy in Washington and the South Pacific 
from 1942 to 1946, attaining the rank of Lieute- 
nant Commander. From 1950 to 1953 he was 
Director of Naval Personnel for the Ninth 
Naval District. 

Dr. Stone received his Ph.D. degree in 
Personnel Psychology from the University of 
Minnesota. He received his M.A. from the 
University of Southern California, and his A.B. 
from Pasadena College. He has served as As- 
sociate Professor and Research Associate in the 
Industrial Relations Center and Department 
of Psychology at the University of Minnesota 
and is the co-author of two books on personnel 
administration and numerous technical articles 
in professional journals. 





William S. Diefenbach has joined Philco 
Corporation’s Research Division as personnel 
manager. 

Formerly manager of management develop- 
ment for International Latex Corporation of 
Dover, Delaware, Mr. Diefenbach is active in 
several societies, including the Institute of 
Management Sciences, Industrial Relations As- 
sociation of Buffalo, and the Cornell University 
Society of Engineers. 

Mr. Diefenbach earned the degree of B.S. 
in Administrative Engineering from Cornell 
University, as well as his M.S. in Education. 
He is the author of several classified publica- 
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tions on human factors in engineering. 





William E. Zimmerman, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia, 
retired December 31st, following nearly a quar- 
ter century of service with the Company. 

Mr. Zimmerman joined the Sun organiza- 
tion in 1937 as assistant to the Marcus Hook 
refinery manager and became personnel man- 
ager there two years later. In 1944 he was named 
assistant superintendent in charge of personnel 
at Marcus Hook and later that year became 
Assistant Manager of Industrial Relations with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. He assumed his 
current post in 1950. 

Under his direction, the Company's indus- 
trial relations program has been substantially 
expanded to include many new and broadened 
employee benefits and services. Among them 
is an extended medical program, which pro- 
vides employees throughout the Company with 
a wide range of medical services. Comprehen- 
sive hospital-medical-surgical plans have been 
instituted and, in addition, an educational as- 
sistance program has been developed to provide 
financial help for employees wishing to further 
their formal education. 

Before coming with Sun, Mr. Zimmerman 
represented Montgomery County for two terms 


in: the Pennsylvania Legislature, where he 
served on the Labor and Industry and Public 
Instruction committees. He was also associated 
for ten years with the Religious Press Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, and was a claims attorney 
for four years with the Independence Indemnity 
Company. 

Mr. Zimmerman is a graduate of Washing- 
ton’s George Washington University and also 
holds a law degree from Georgetown University. 
He is listed in the Industrial Relations Year- 
book and in the Directory of Outstanding In- 
dustrial Relations and Personnel Executives. 

Appointment of Zack Cullens as director of 
personnel for the Mackle Company-General 
Development Corporation, Miami, the nation’s 
largest community building organization, has 
been announced by Robert F. Mackle. 

Mr. Cullens, with a broad background in 
industrial relations, was personnel director for 
Graham Aviation, Marianna, Florida, before 
joining General Development, and was also for- 
merly associated with Lockheed Aviation, the 
Atlanta Paper Cor 


Department 


ind the Georgia Labor 


He was graduated in 1948 from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, where he majored in indus- 


trial relations. 


With the Local Associations 





THe Personnet AND INpusTRIAL RELATIONS 
Association oF Los Ancexes has elected Ed- 
mund Briggs president for 1961. Mr. Briggs is 
general personnel manager, Pacific Telephone 


and Telegraph Company. Elected vice presi- 
dent was Robert E. Vanderlip, industrial rela- 
tions manager and factory manager, Appliance 
Controls Division, Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Company; Secretary, William S. Rule, 
director of industrial relations, Van Camp Sea 
Food Company. Thomas C. Bradely, employ- 


ment manager, Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
was reelected treasurer. 

Twenty-five PIRA members participated in 
the Association’s second Saturday Seminar held 
November 19 at Los Angeles State College, to 


explore “Cost Savings in the Employee Insur- 
ance Program.” 

There was considerable discussion at the 
highly successful meeting of the increase of 
medical insurance costs because of the continued 
hike in the cost of claims. 

Moderating the panel was Dr. Donald 
Scoles, associate professor of finance and in- 
surance, L.A. State. 

Tue Coriece anp University PEersonner 
Association has elected new officers. They are: 
president, Dr. Charles T. Clark, system per- 
sonnel advisor, The University of Texas, Aus- 
tin; president-elect, Dr. Fred C. Ford, director 
University of 


of personnel, Pennsylvania, 
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Philadelphia; vice president (membership) 
Robert J. Stone, director of personnel, Tulane 
University, New Orleans; vice president (re- 
search) William W. Berth, assistant director of 
personnel services, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey; secretary, Robert W. 
Wilson, personnel director, Howard University, 
Washington, D. C.; treasurer, Leland P. Deck, 
director of personnel, University of Pittsburgh. 





. 


Tue Inpusrriat Revations Association oF 
Cuicaco heard David L. Cole, ‘former director 
of Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
speak on “Mediation and Related Neutral Ac- 
tivities” at a recent meeting. He attempted to 
answer such questions as what is the role of the 
third party in mediation and arbitration? How 
can management make the best use of the 
third party? Does management put too much 
reliance on arbitration? What is ahead in 
union-management relations? 

The Association’s conference group on 
“How-To” Workshops considered control of 
unemployment compensation costs in January. 
Panel members were Gordon W. Winks, coun- 
sel, Illinois Bell Telephone Company; Carl 
Freedman, head, Technical Services Section, 
Division of Unemployment Compensation, 
State of Illinois Department of Labor; and 
Raymond T. Kilbride, payroll and excise tax 
manager, Montgomery Ward and Company. 


Another conference group talked about new 
concepts in management training. The speaker 
was Dr. Joseph A. Olmstead, Jr., chief, training 
programs, Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapolis. 
Among the issues included in the discussion 
were, what is sensitivity to training? Can it 
help management men develop personal effec- 
tiveness in handling practical business situa- 
tions? Does it really improve a manager's self- 
awareness, diagnostic ability and skill in dealing 
with groups? 

Management development for growth was 
the subject for a third conference group dis- 
cussion. Howard Nyberg, assistant to the vice 
president for industrial relations, Bell and 
Howell, spoke on the nature of business growth, 


the alternative strategies to achieve growth, the 
implication that growth has for current man- 
agement development thinking, and the objec- 
tives of a management development program 
in a growth company. 





Tue Torepo Personnet Manacers’ Asso- 
ciation recently heard a talk by Dr. Neal Bow- 
man, educator, lecturer and sales psychologist, 
National Association of Manufacturers, New 
York. His subject was “Pitfalls of Economic 
Illiteracy.” 

The Training and Education Committee 
of the Association, under the chairmanship of 
Henry W. Anderson, of LaSalle and Koch Com- 
pany, has been working on the problem of 
finding qualified personnel. The objective of 
the committee is to be of service to the High 
School Guidance People who work with the 
students who will be the work force in the 
near future. 


A roster of the association membership has 
been distributed to the local High Schools, with 
the thought that members might be called on 
by guidance counselors to explain to students 
the requirements for specific professions or 
careers, or to give advice as to the best means 
of attaining these goals, such as further school- 
ing, work experience, and so on. 





Tue Rocxrorp Personne: Crus, of Rock- 
ford Illinois, held an industrial management 
club seminar recently, which was attended by 
more than 125 superintendents and foremen 
and plant managers. 

A report on a Technical Education Con- 
ference held in Rockford by the State Board 
of Vocational Education, was sent to members 
of the Association. At the conference a local 
panel presented area needs for post-high school 
technical education. 





Tue American Society ror Personnet Ap- 
MINISTRATION has announced that Paul L. 
Moore, associate professor at Michigan State 
University, has been elected vice president of 
The Federation of Management. The Federa- 
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tion is made up of more than 30 leading na- 
tional and international management oriented 
associations. 

As vice president, Prof. Moore will co- 
ordinate the research and educational activities 
of the Federation. In addition to being iden- 
tified with the management area at MS.U., 
Prof. Moore is executive vice president of The 
American Society for Personnel Administration. 





THe PERsonNEL ADMINISTRATORS OF THE 
New York Unrverstry Graouate ScHoor, have 
been advised to keep the personal element in 
personnel by Dorothy B. Northwood who spoke 
to the group. Mrs. Northwood, who is assis- 
tant personnel manager of Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey), covered a wide range in her 
discussion of future developments and chal- 
lenges. She denied that women in industry can 
or should be ftndled differently from men. 
However, women fail to realize that company 
attitudes are dictated by cold facts. She said 
that the next ten years will be a period of 
transition and will bring many new problems. 


There will be a tendency to rely too much upon 
records and forms and machines which we 


must be alert to prevent. 


Tue National CaprraL CHAPTER OF THE 
Pustic Personnet Association, Washington, 
D. C. heard a speech on “What Automatic Data 
Processing Can Do for Personnel Administra- 
tion,” in January. The speaker was Frank 
Reilly, formerly head of Data Processing at 
Geological Survey, and presently special assis- 
tant to the Assistant Administrator at Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Marvin Wofsey, formerly director of data 
processing at Navy Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts and now assistant director of automa- 
tic data processing laboratory at American 
University, chaired a panel discussion. Panel 
members were Charles Ellison, acting chief of 
career development and counseling staff of the 
Foreign Service Office Corps; and Edward 
Kieloch, from the office of career development 
at the Civil Service Commission. 





Attending the Conferences and Courses 


Tue Lessons Learnep sy Bot Manace- 
MENT AND Lasor in three major strikes were 
discussed as a major feature of the American 
Management Association's 1961 Mid-winter Per- 
sonnel Conference held in Chicago, February 
13-15. 

Other feature presentations covered per- 
sonnel policies and practices which are being 
used successfully to combat the profits squeeze, 
number one industry-business problem today. 

Thirty top executives and personnel spe- 
cialists from ten states led discussions on topics 
ranging from compensation and labor relations 
to the baffling problem of leadership selection. 
The opening address of the conference con- 
cerned personnel as the most important factor 
in corporate success in the 1960's. It was given 
by Carter L. Burgess, president, American Ma- 
chine and Foundry Company. 

Among other executives participating in the 


conference were: Clarence Francis, chairman, 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation, South Bend; 
R. S. Livingstone, vice president, Thompson 
Ramo Woolridge Inc., Cleveland; Albert F. 
Watters, vice president, General Foods Corpora- 
tion, White Plains, New York; and C. H. 
Hageman, vice president-industrial relations, 
Union Carbide Corporation, New York. 

The strike school panel was led by Victor 
Riesel, syndicated labor columnist. A. C. Thorn- 
ton, vice president-personnel, Yale and Towne 
Manufacturing Company, New York, was chair- 
man of the session on compensation. A labor 
relations session was chaired by Thomas B. 
Bartel, vice president, employee and _ public 
relations, Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 

Management's persistent problem—selecting 
leaders—was covered at the banquet by Dean 
Howard W. Johnson of the School of Industrial 
Management, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
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nology, Cambridge. D. C. Snoyenbos, director 
of personnel, AC Spark Plug, The Electronics 
Division of General Motors, Milwaukee, took 
up the subject of tomorrow's work force: the 
man in the white smock. 


Among other conference topics were new 
angles in appraisal, by Miss Marion S. Kellog, 
manager, individual development methods ser- 
vice, General Electric Company, New York; 
the educational dollar, by Dr. Wilbur Terry 
Wickham, president, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 
Ohio, and Howard M. Dirks, vice president, 
personnel and corporate relations, Harris-Inter- 
type Corporation, Cleveland; and development 
of salesmen as key people, by Miss Betty A. 
Duval, senior-consultant—selection planning, 
General Foods Corporation, White Plains, New 
York. 

A discussion on decision-making was offered 
by John K. Hemphill, director, executive study, 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 
Self-analysis—a bench mark for development— 
was covered by Dr. Schuyler D. Hoslett, vice 
president, The Reuben H. Donnelley Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 

Tue Impact or Inpustriat Retations on 
economic progress will be discussed by John 
W. McGovern, president, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, in his keynote address 
before the 33rd Institute on Industrial Relations 
to be held in Hollywood, Florida, April 3-7. 

There will be six roundtable sessions. H. 
Webster Stull, director of industrial relations, 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, New 
York, will lead the session on recapture and 
strengthening of the management function. 
Union demands and strategy in collective bar- 
gaining will be discussed by Nicholas A. 
George, vice president, employee and public 
relations, Brunswick Corporation, Chicago; 
Management by objective—long term planning 
and organization will be considered by a third 
roundtable under the direction of Edward J. 
Green, vice president, planning marketing, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Pittsburgh. 

W. M. McFeely, vice president and director 


of industrial relations, Riegel Textile Corpora- 
tion, and Riegel Paper Corporation, New York 
will consider new dimensions for supervisory 
and executive management. Manpower needs 
to meet the new technology will be discussed by 
Edward C. Myers, vice president—personnel, 
United States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh. 
Communciations for efficiency and job satisfac- 
tion is the topic for a sixth session, led by E. F. 
Foubert, vice president, industrial relations, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh. 

At other meetings Charles A. Kother, vice 
president—industrial relations division, National 
Association of Manufacturers, will talk about 
industrial relations in the non-union plant, and 
changing concepts in handling disputes and 
arbitration; and J. S. Parker, vice president, 
General Electric Company, New York, will 
speak on new dynamics of the industrial rela- 
tions function. 





An Inpustriat Sarety Seminar was held 
in January this year at the University of Ten- 
nessee, in Knoxville, sponsored by the East 
Tennessee Chapter, American Society of Safety 
Engineers and the University of Tennessee 
College of Engineering, through the Division 
of University Extension. 


Speakers included J. R. Ruggles, director 
industrial relations, Robertshaw Fulton Controls 
Company, Knoxville; L. H. Harrison, US. 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C.; R. H. 
Taylor, division service manager, Loss Preven- 
tion Department, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, Atlanta; Earl C. Kegg, superinten- 
dent, Safety Engineering Department, U.S.F&G. 
Company; Robert A. Lewis, M.D. Derma- 
tology, Knoxville; J. R. Doughty, attorney, 
Hodges, Doughty and Carson, Knoxville; Gregg 
O’Rear, Commissioner of Safety, State of Ten- 
nessee, Nashville; S. J. MacDonald, personnel 
director, Rohm and Haas Company, Knoxville; 
W. N. Dawson, M.D., medical director, Alu- 
minum Company of America, Alcoa, Tennes- 
see; and P. W. Logan, regional vice president, 
American Society of Safety Engineers, Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company, Atlanta. 
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Tue House Macazive Institute Work- 
sHop, The New Professionals, was held in New 
York, January 25th. Bob Stein, editor of Red- 
book, spoke on proven ways to communicate 
editorial material. Allen Hurlburt, art director 
of Look, described layout and design concepts 
used at Look. Ron Callvert, assistant vice presi- 
dent, public relations, A.T&T. Company, told 
how to avoid the pitfalls in the expanding 
world of employee communication. Gerald 
Hurley, editor of Today (International Har- 
vester) spoke on setting and meeting editorial 
goals. Dick Wight, publications manager, 
I.B.M., discussed understanding and getting 
along with top management; Robert Arthur, of 
the Psychological Corporation, described reader- 
ship surveys and their validity. Leonard Maar 
Jr., editor of Pitney-Bowes Bulletin and Martin 
Dain, freelance photographer, gave a photo 
assignment case history, and told the whys of 
picture choice. 





Mosr Aputts Tuink at Least Four Tres 
as Fast as Tuety Tak, said Professor Ralph G. 
Nichols at the University of Minnesota indus- 
trial relations conference. 

The average American speaks at a rate of 
125 words per minute among his family and 
friends, 100 words per minute in front of an 
audience. But most of us think at a “cruising 
speed” of 400 to 500 words per minute. 

As a result, said Nichols, most speakers 
have trouble holding their audience’s attention. 
While a sea of faces may focus on the lectern, 
most audiences “think circles” around speakers, 
and many get lost on tangents. 

The upshot: learning from listening ope- 
rates at an average efficiency of only 25 per cent. 
Two days after a talk, you've forgotten three- 
fourths of what you heard. 

Nichols suggested three ways to improve 
retention of verbal communication, all based 
on the fact that the mind moves faster than 
the voice: 

1) Try to anticipate the speaker’s next com- 
ment—if you guess right, your thinking is rein- 
forced; if you guess wrong, you'll immediately 


compare your answer with the speaker's; either 
way, you learn. 

2) Identify what's being used by the 
speaker to support his points—factual explana- 
tion, emotional exhortation, or illustration by 
example. 

3) Make mental summaries every three or 
four minutes during a lecture you're hearing. 
“This pays the greatest dividends in listening 
efficiency that we can possibly master,” Nichols 
said. 


Coiiective Barcarntnc FoR MANAGEMENT 
—1961 is the title of a series of 14 dinner semi- 
nars for labor relations executives and admini- 
strators conducted by the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cor- 
nell University. The seminars, scheduled from 
January through May, are held at the Cornell 
Club of New York. There are two sections in 
the series, one on contract negotiation, and one 
on contract administration. Discussion leaders 
are Lester Block, labor counsel, R. H. Macy’s, 
Inc.; Max M. Doner, labor counsel, National 
Lead Company; Alfred A. Giardino, labor re- 
lations attorney; Fred M. Hardy, director of 
industrial relations, Sun Chemical Corporation; 
John W. Martindale, executive secretary of 
Electronics Manufacturers Association; Eva 
Robins, mediator and arbitrator; Paul F. Shaw, 
director of industrial relations department, 
Commerce and Industry Association of New 
York; Douglas Soutar, director of industrial 
relations, American Smelting and Refining 
Company; H. Webster Stull, director of indus- 
trial relations, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpo- 
ration; and Louis Yagoda, labor arbitrator, 
lecturer, New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations. 


THe MANAGEMENT INstITUTE oF THE UNtI- 
vEeRsITY OF Wisconsin has scheduled a series of 
programs on human relations techniques for 
foremen and supervisors, to be held in the 


first half of 1961. Topics include, the super- 


visor’s job in 1961; knowing and understanding 
others; getting results through people; job in- 
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structions; effective discipline methods; improv- 
ing communications on the job; and self-im- 
provement ways and means. 


The Management Institute also conducts 
advanced supervisory institutes on developing 
supervisory skills, cost reduction techniques, 
and communications: key to improved leader- 
ship. 


A conference on Statistics for Personnel 
People was presented by the Management In- 
stitute January 25-27. The leaders were James 
A. Lee, of the Institute, and Oakley Gordon, 
of the University of Utah. They talked about 
the increasing role of statistics in personnel 
work; from scatter-grams to correlation; test 
validity and reliability; and chi-square and its 


many uses, 


Glancing at the New Publications 





A Guise oF THE Future as predicted by 
experts in the manpower field shows that dur- 
ing the next decade, as the labor force grows 
to meet the needs of population increase and 
an expanding economy, about half of the 
additional workers will be women who have 
obtained the necessary training. Younger wo- 
men (under 25 years of age) and older women 
(45 years of age and over) will account for the 
greatest increases among women workers. 

The importance of women in today’s eco- 
nomy is highlighted in the “1960 Handbook 
. on Women Workers” just released by the 
Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. 

In announcing release of this publication, 
Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Labor and Director of the Women’s 
Bureau, pointed out that “This ‘Handbook’ is 
the only publication which brings together 
many interesting facts about women workers— 
how many there are, the wide range of posi- 
tions they occupy—professional, managerial, 
clerical, factory and service—their status as 
workers and citizens, their educational attain- 
ment and other characteristics. It also contains 
a list of organizations of special interest to 
women. ‘ 

With increased emphasis upon training in 
mind, and the significance of this particularly 
for women, the Bureau has also released a 
bulletin on “Training Opportunities for Women 
and Girls,” which presents the variety of oc- 
cupations for which they can obtain formal 
training. It is a guide to the principal types of 
pre-employment or initial on-the-job training 


for major occupations, and cites some specific 
examples to illustrate each type. 

In describing the new bulletin, Mrs. Leo- 
pold said, “Formal job training has become all 
important in recent years. The growth of busi- 
ness and industry and the impact of accelerated 
technical and scientific improvements upon our 
occupational structure have created a paramount 
need for training and re-training which will 
continue into the foreseeable future.” 

The two bulletins published by the Wo- 
men's Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, are 
available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. The price of “1960 Handbook 
on Women Workers” is 45 cents; that of 
“Training Opportunities for Women and Girls” 
is 30 cents. 





“Tuis Business oF Emptoyee RELATIONS .. . 
is more a feeling than it is a program. It’s a 
state of mind—an attitude of one group of 
people toward another .. .” writes John M. 
Barnes, in the American Association of Indus- 
trial Nurses Journal. Mr. Barnes is Manager of 
Personnel Administration of the Carolina Divi- 
sion of Champion Paper and Fibre Company. 

In an article, “The Industrial Nurse and 
Employee Relations,” Mr. Barnes writes that in 
his own company and in many others there 
is considerable dependence upon physicians and 
nurses not only in health matters but also as 
“important extensions of our total, all inclusive, 
employee relations activities.” He states that 
what a nurse does and how she does it has 
“considerable impact on employee attitudes to- 
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ward the company and its management, and 
toward their individual jobs and their fellow 
workers.” 

In his article the Carolina executive stresses 
the importance of the industrial nurse in initiat- 
ing and executing employee health maintenance 
programs. Such programs, says Mr. Barnes, 
are valuable not only in terms of better physical 
health, but also because such programs are es- 
sential to creative employee relations. The health 
work of the nurse not only improves employee 
health, but employee attitudes and reactions. 





Computsory Arsirration oF Lasor Dis- 
puTEs is contrary to the American tradition of 
freedom and is against the public interest, ac- 
cording to the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. In rejecting compulsory arbitration, 
the NAM said that settlements should be sought 
within the framework of free collective bargain- 
ing. 

The NAM views were announced in con- 
nection with the publication of a study of com- 
pulsory arbitration in six foreign countries— 
Australia, Great Britain, New Zealand, Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway. 

“Compulsory arbitration appears to flourish 
best in a setting of planned economy with wage- 
price controls—in nations that have experi- 
mented widely with economic checks and bal- 
ances,” the NAM said. The study noted that 
some foreign countries which had tried com- 
pulsory arbitration during wartime emergencies 
had now reverted to true collective bargaining. 

The NAM study pointed up the difference 
between voluntary and compulsory arbitration. 
Under compulsory arbitration, when manage- 
ment and labor cannot agree, governmental 
authority hears the arguments of both, and 
then imposes a decision which both are re- 
quired to accept by law. The authority can be 
a labor court, an arbitration board, a single 
arbitrator, or other agency. 

Under voluntary arbitration, on the other 
hand, the union and management agree to 
authorize a mutually selected third party to 
hear the story of both sides and then put forth 





a solution to which they are bound to adhere. 
This arbitration function is much like that of 
a referee or an umpire. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
is located at 2 East 48th St., New York 17. 





Tue Book, “Procressive HeartH or Ovper 
Peopte,” provides a compact, timely resource 
with a fresh point of view which emphasizes 
the positive aspects of aging. The 131-page 
paperback, quoting authorities who spoke at 
the National Health Council’s 1960 Health 
Forum, reveals the latest developments in the 
numerous fields that impinge on the well-being 
of the elderly, and enumerates practical sugges- 
tions for action to be taken by individuals, in- 
dustry, the health professions, voluntary health 
and welfare agencies, and government. 

Among the subjects discussed are the chang- 
ing attitudes toward aging; investigation and 


discovery in physical aging, in mental and 
emotional health, and rehabilitation; new ap- 


proaches to health services; retirement planning; 
institutional services; trends in cultural and 
family patterns; housing; community activities; 
and goals for the future. 

“Progressive Health of Older People” is 
available for $2.25 from the National Health 
Council, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New 
York. 


Tue Narton’s First Comprenensive Guive 
to current labor news developments is now 
being published by the University of Michigan 
Bureau of Industrial Relations. Called the 
Michigan Index to Labor Union Periodicals, it 
covers every major story, editorial, and feature 
article in 41 key union papers, cataloged and 
cross referenced under 800 topic headings. 

The index is published monthly, with two 
six-month cumulative issues issued annually. 
In all, more than 14,000 entries are cataloged 
each year. (Subscription price: $125 annually). 

Copies of the indexed papers are available 
for reference at the U-M industrial relations 
libraries across the country, and on microfilm 
at the Wisconsin State Historical Society, Madi- 
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son. Inquiries about the index should be sent 
to the U-M Bureau of Industrial Relations, 
School of Business Administration, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 





RounvtaBLe Propuctions has announced 
the release of its sixth supervisory development 
film, “Breaking the Delegation Barrier.” The 
purpose of this new 30-minute film is to develop 
an understanding of delegation and what it 
can do to increase efficiency and promote per- 
sonal growth at all levels of managemcat. It 
is intended for use as a training aid in helping 
supervisors overcome their fear of delegating 
authority and responsibility to their subordi- 
nates. 

The film tells a realistic story of a company 
faced with expansion and a rush contract. It 
shows how authority was delegated to three 
department heads and how each man almost 
fails to meet the contract deadline due to hi: 
fear of delegating the work to his subordinates 


In the first case, a highly talented and com-' 


petent designer is not willing to let his men 
take over some of the designing because he 
fears losing his job satisfaction and is more 
comfortable working with “things” rather than 
“people.” 

The second supervisor, a comptroller, makes 
an attempt at delegation. But, because he 
fears mistakes, he reacts too strongly when one 
is made. From that time on, he finds his 
people unwilling to make decisions themselves 


for fear of the possible repercussions. 

Finally, the picture portrays a young super- 
visor in charge of expediting who fears one of 
his men is threatening his authority by trying 
to “build an empire for himself.” In each case, 
the film shows how fear was overcome and the 
process of delegation was able to benefit the 
company, the supervisors and the workers. 

The technical consultant on the film was 
Dr. John Gerletti. For further information or 
preview prints, write the producer, Roundtable 
Productions, 275 South Beverly Drive, Beverly 
Hills, California. 





A Directory or Cottece Grapuates AvalL- 
ABLE FOR Business Personne, issued annually 
by Alpha Kappa Psi, national busines fraternity, 
will be sent to business firms interested in em- 
ploying college graduates with majors in ac- 
counting, business administration, economics, 
finance, foreign trade, management, marketing, 
sales and other phases of business, if request 
is made on business letterhead stating type of 
business and number of employees. Requests 
for copies should be addressed to Alpha Kappa 
Psi, 111 East 38th Street, Indianapolis 5, In- 
diana. 

The 1961 directory lists brief factual sum- 
maries and photographs of 94 graduates of US. 
universities and colleges available for employ- 
ment in 1961, including six with master of 
business administration degrees. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





The Fairfax-Sharonville Ford News is 
published monthly by Ford Motor Company's 
Automatic Transmission Plants in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Ed Ford is the editor. Some comments 
on automation in the December issue are of 
interest. 

The editor points out in an editorial that 
automation, which is a fancy word with many 
definitions, is often attacked as a destroyer of 
jobs. Far from it. Automation is simply doing 
a job an easier, better way and automation is 


essential to maintaining jobs, and to providing 
new ones. Doing things more efficiently means 
doing them better—and at less cost. 
Elsewhere in the paper there is a report 
of a speech made by Malcolm L. Denise at the 
University of Michigan Press Club in Ann 
Arbor. He said that the effect of automation 
on employment cannot be measured in a dyna- 
mic economy. This is because the real measure 
would be the difference between the number 
employed at a given time and the number that 
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would be employed if no automation had oc- 
curred. He added that “the latter situation 
simply isn’t present to be measured.” 


Mr. Denise said that the bulk of Ford 
Motor Company’s automation equipment was 
in operation by the end of 1954, during a time 
when production was in an upward trend. 
Without automation, Denise said, the Company 
could not have prospered and grown. “Rather 
than having higher employment, it would have 
far less, and very possibly none.” He reported 
that two factors have combined to intensify 
the search for improved efficiency in recent 
years—the rapid rise in hourly labor costs and 
the rapidly advancing competition offered by 
other industrialized nations. 





Emblem Flashes is published monthly by 
the Farmers Insurance Group, Los Angeles, 
California, with Dixie Lee Hulette as editor. 
Featured in the December issue is an illustrated 
story describing the float entered by the com- 
pany in Pasadena’s Tournament of Roses Par- 
ade. Honoring Hawaii, the Union's soth and 
newest state, “Sweet Leilani” was the theme of 
the float. The float was one of the largest in 
the parade, 55 feet in length, 20 feet wide and 
17 high. Picturing an exotic island scene, out- 
standing feature of the float was three real 
waterfalls cascading into a pool. Floral palm 
trees, outrigger canoes and lush foliage complete 
the picture. 


Never in the history of the parade, accord- 
ing to the story, has there been such an abun- 
dant use of Hawaii's natural flowers. Almost 
every type of rare leaf and blossom grown in 
the islands was used. The palm trees were 
made of thousands of Vanda orchids and the 
luxuriant growth on the body and rear of the 
float consisted of banana plants, heliconia, gin- 
ger, torch, anthurium, Bird of Paradise and 
orchids of every description and color. Water 
surface of the pool was of Hawaiian lily and 
iris. The giant orchid in the front of the float 
was solidly decorated with pasted orchids while 
chrysanthemums were used as the base of the 


canoe and the side surfaces. 


Happy the editor with such a delightful! 
event to write about and picture. And in case 
you're wondering, as we often have, how the 
flowers are attached and remain fresh, they're 
glued on. 





Here and There is published by the Com- 
merce Acceptance Company of Kansas. Donald 
A. Keltner, the managing editor, is also the 
personnel director, and under that title pub- 
lished a page in the December issue, “What Do 
You Think?” What a man thinks, Mr. Kelt- 
ner points out, about determines what he will 
be. He suggests a thirty day test that won't 
cost a cent but could mean big dividends. The 
test consists of writing on a card the thing you 
want most. Write on the reverse side of the 
card the thing you fear most. Consciously make 
an effort to replace these thoughts of fear with 
positive thoughts about achieving your goal. 
Don’t worry. Don’t be afraid. Fear is crippling. 

He then goes ahead to list six steps to suc- 
cess to supplement the 30 day test. They are: 
1) Set yourself a definite goal. 2) Quit running 
yourself down. 3) Stop thinking of all the rea- 
sons why you cannot be successful and instead 
think of the reasons why you can. 4) Trace 
your attitudes back through your childhood if 
necessary and try to discover where you first got 
the idea that you could not be successful . . . if 
that’s the way you have been thinking. 5) 
Change the image you have of yourself by writ- 
ing out a description of the person you would 
like to be. 6) Act the part of the successful per- 
son you have decided to become. 





Western Electric Company, of Kearny, New 
Jersey, publishes the Kearnygram under the 
editorship of A. Joseph Parrillo. In the Decem- 
ber issue there is a nice little piece about seven 
employees who have combined to do battle 
against the problems of commuting and the 
rising cost of living. They bought a small bus 
which gives them more room, and costs less to 
run. They look forward to installing a citizens’ 
band transceiver for on-the-road communica- 
tion with home. 
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A series called “For Your Benefit” discusses 
the Social Security Adjustment in the same 
issue. “Why adjust W. E. pensions for Social 
Security?” is a question often asked, notes the 
editor, who proceeds to ‘explain the background 
for the adjustment. Next in the series, “Is The 
Pension Fund Big Enough?” 





The Acme Electric Corporation, Cuba, New 
York, publishes the Amplifier. The cover for 
the November-December number was a dis- 
tinguished one, consisting of stark white paper 
with a silver fleck in it, on which is printed only 
the name of the magazine and the company, 
and small cut out of a Christmas tree under- 
neath which appears the president’s greeting. 

The editor makes a good point when he 
says, “This man talks about you when he sees 
an Acme customer.” Pictured is Edward 
Sweeny, one of 40 salesmen employed by the 
company who bring in the orders that keep the 
company operating, the editor explains. 

He goes on to explain that “Ed is not 
selling a product when he talks to a customer, 


he is selling your skill—your job. A customer 
considers more than just the unit he is buying 
from a supplier. The customer considers the 
supplier’s people, their skill, company policies 
and services.” 





The Scott Broadcast is edited by the public 
relations department of the Scott Paper Com- 
pany, Chester, Pennsylvania. The magazine is 
printed on unusually beautiful, heavy paper, as 
is fitting for a paper company, and features very 
fine sketches in several colors. An appealing 
page in the Christmas number uses a lovely 
drawing of the family coming to the grand- 
parents for Christmas to remind readers that 
“one of the greatest joys of Christmas is getting 
together with our families on that special day. 
Many Scott retirees will be welcoming their 
children and grandchildren, some of whom are 
also members of the Scott family. Sharing 
Christmas together has been a tradition at Scott, 
whose men and women extend best wishes for 
a blessed Christmas and a happy New Year to 
all of the Company’s retirees.” 





Is ADP for YOU? 


If your company is considering taking the electronic 
plunge and installing an automatic data processing sys- 
tem, you'll do well to acquaint yourself with the pitfalls, 
as well as the advantages, before the installation. The 
" personnel and training function becomes extremely im- 
portant once the decision has been made to adopt ADP. 


™ A Special Report On Automatic Data Processing 


| PERSONNEL JOURNAL has arranged with MOTIVA- - 
» TION, Inc.—publishers of THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 
= -—to compile a special 7 page report on automatic data 
_ processing, complete with a list of ADP manufacturers, 
= the type systems they produce, and a representative 
price range for each system. Great emphasis is given 
in this report to the internal changes you must consider 
when ADP is installed as a management tool. 


*, a EY Sage 
$1.00 per copy: simply attach a dollar bill to your business card or letterhead and ask for “ADP.” 
— Order from — 

100 PARK AVENUE 





PERSONNEL JOURNAL - SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 











HELP WANTED 


Many $7,000-$35,000 Personnel Jobs Available. Get free 
report. Strict confidence. National Employmert Reperts, 
902-L, 20 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois. 


MANAGEMENT ConsuLTiInG Opportunrrtes: A leading man- 
agement consulting firm is seeking experienced personne! 
executives, both junior and senior. These are career oppor- 
tunities for persons possessing Bachelors, and preferably 
Masters, degrees. Experience in general personne! adminis- 
tration, including wage and salary, job evaluation, recruit- 
ing and benefits required. Salaries from $8-$15,000. Some 
travel involved. Reply Box 744. 


PersonNeL Traininc Director: Will be responsible for 
supervisory development and testing—and probably broaden 
into wage and salary administration and management re- 
cruiting. Excellent growth opportunity with major manuv- 
facturer in Massachusetts. Starting salary $9-$10,000. Send 
resume including current earnings. Reply Box 748. 


PersonneL Assistant: Growth opportunity with medium- 
sized gy New York State Electronic Manufacturing 
Company. Applicants must have Bachelor's Degree and 1 
to 2 ~ personnel experience to include a background in 
job evaluation. Work involves salary administration, inter- 
viewing, selection and placement, and contract administra- 
tion. Prefer married man. Salary commensurate with 
qualifications. Send resume, including salary requirements, 
to Box 749. 


INDISPENSABLE FOR Personnet Executives: Exclusive, na- 
tionwide list of over 115 top executive recruiting firms. 
Know who to contact for hey jobs. Only $3.00 ppd. 
Execaid, Dept. PA, Box 2647, New York 17, N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


InpustriAL Revations-Personnet Direcror: Over 10 years 
experience in personnel administration and labor negotia- 
tions. Graduate, cum laude, Bucknell University. Member 
ASPA. Seek greater challenge and opportunity. Will relo- 
cate. Detailed resume upon request. Reply Box 738. 


PERSONNEL AND Lazon RetaTrions Dmecror: BBA, MBA, 
LLB—admitted New York Bar, 12 years experience AAA 
Manufacturing Corps., metals, chemical, instruments, toys. 
8 years with last employer, age 37, married. Salary range 
$10,000-$13,000. Reply Box 739. 


InpustriaL Revations/Traininc: B.A. Human Relations, 
M.A. Psychology. Ten years excellent diversified experience 
including personnel management, testing, recruiting, job 
evaluation, policy determination, employee services, training, 
safety, management development, company publication man- 
agement. Age 34, married. Salary $8500- . For resume 
reply Box 740. 


Pensowwer Director: Over 13 years experience in recruit- 
ment, placement, job evaluation, salary administration, em- 
ployce benefit programs and personnel policy matters. Seck- 
ing position as Personnel Director or Assistant depending 


on size of company and opportunity. College graduate— 
Major in cconomics; minor in ps . 42 years old; 
excellent health; married; two children; free to relocate. 
Reply Box 741. 


Tor FPruicwr-Traminc/Personner Director: Over 20 years 
successful experience, including present 6 years as personnel 
manager and training specialist; experienced in engineer and 
scientist recruiting; managerial and technical education; 
organization pl g and compensation; former associate 
professor in major university and U. S. "Army consultant; 
numerous publications; listed American Men of Science; 
Northwestern Ph.D. Marricd—3 children. Current salary 
$15,000. Open to new opportunity. Reply Box 742. 





Personne: ApMINIsTRATION om Tecunicat Recaurrino: 
B.S. plus 13 hrs. toward M.A. Psychology. 1 year personnel 
training with large bank; 3% years personnel administration 
and technical recruiting with research center of major in- 
dustrial corp. 1 year as personnel director for mid-west 
Department store chain at $8500. Additional experience in 
psych. testing. Age 26, family. Prefer industrial assignment 
in or near Detroit. Resume on request. Immediately avail- 
able for interview. Reply Box 743. 


InpusraiaL Retations: Age 32, married, B.S. in industrial 
relations. Seven years diversified expenence in personnel 
work. Interested in all facets of industrial relations, but 
prefer employee benefits. Reply Box 745. 


I~pusrria. Retations Tratvee: Young licensed attorney 
desires career in labor relations. BBA and LLB degrees, 
top 25 of class, courses in labor law, contracts, industrial 
relations and management, psychology, etc. Age 29. Mar- 
ried. Will relocate. Reply Box 746. 


Experienceo Recaurrer ann Personwet Maw: B.S. Busi- 
ness Administration, married, age 49. Past cight years 
diversified experience with one company. Good background 
in field recruiting, interviewing, testing and employing 
Some areas of labor relations. Interested in recruiting, gen- 
eral personnel or administrative field. Willing to relocate 
and free to travel. Excellent references. Present range 
$8000. Reply Box 747 


ApMInisTRATOR-EMPLOYMENT MANAGER: 10 
years diversified experience in Personnel. Organized and 
supervised a substantial recruitment, selection, and place- 
ment program for executive, technical, and administrative 
personnel in a missile engineering and production opera- 
tion. Responsible for planning, budgeting, advertising, col- 
lege liaison, testing, and interviewing. Additional experi- 
ence includes employee relations activities, safety, security, 
counseling, and group insurance administration. Regular 
member of ASPA. Finest of references furnished upon re- 
quest. Reply Box 75¢ 


PERSONNE! 


Personne: Seven years experience in all phases of person- 
nel with major multi-plant organization. Present position: 
Wage and Salary Administrator. Technical background. 
B.S. with graduate work. Age 32. Will relocate. Reply 
Box 751. 


Younc Woman, 23, interested in career in personnel. 
Trained by a public employment agency. 2 years evening 
Law School, 3 years teaching experience. Likes people. 
Contact Beverly Shulkes, 570 E. 26th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at $0¢ « line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, 100 Park Ave., Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 





MANPOWER, INC. 
Serves You 
Around the World 


‘Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N.Y 
Albuquerque 
Allentown, Pa 
Anderson, Ind 
Atlanta, Ca 
Aurora, ttl 
Austin. Texas 
Bakersfield. Calit 
Baltimore. Md 
Baton Rowge. La 
Battle Creek. Mich 
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Birmingham. Ala 
Boston. Mass 
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Buffalo NY 
Burlingame, Calif 
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Canton, Ohio 
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Charleston, $. C 
Charlotte. N.C 
Chattanooga 
Chicago, tii 
Cincinnati Ohio 
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Columbus, Ohio 
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Dayton. Ohio 
Decatur, Ii! 
Denver, Colo 
Des Moines. lows 
Detroit. Mich 
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Erie. Pa 
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Fitchburg Mass 
Fort Wayne. ind 
Fort Worth Texas 
Fresno. Calif 
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Crand Rapids. Mich 
Creen Bay Wis 
Creensboro, N.C 
Hackensack, N | 
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Hartford. Conn 
Honolulu Hawa 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis. Ind 
Jackson. Miss 
Jacksonville 
jamaica, L. |NY 
jersey City, N. | 
Kansas City, Mo 
Levittown, Pa 
Lexington, Ky 
Lima, Ohio 
Lincoln. Neb 
Little Rock, Ark 
Los Angeles, Calif 

Beverly Hills 

San Fernando Valley 
Lowisville. Ky 
Madison, Wis 
Memphis 
Miami, Fila 
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Milwaukee. Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Mobile, Ala 
Montgomery. Ala 
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Nashville, Tenn 
Needham. Mass 


N.M 


Tenn 
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HAWAIIAN 
Honolulu 


CANADIAN 
Edmonton, Alta 
Hamilton, Ont 
Lendon, Ont 
Montreal, Que 
New Westminster, 8.C 
Regina, Sask 
Toronto, Ont 
Vancouver, B.C 
Winnipeg, Man 


Newark, N. | 

New Bedford, Mass 
New Brunswick, Nj 
New Haven, Conn 
New Orleans, La 
New York. N.Y 
Niagara Falls, N.Y 
Norfolk, Va 
Norristown, Pa 
Oakland, Calif 
Ogden, Utah 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Omaha, Neb 
Ortando, Fila 
Oshkosh, Wis 
Paim Beach. Fla 
Paterson, N. | 
Peoria, il 

Perth Amboy. N. | 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Port Huron, Mich 
Portiand, Ore 
Providence, R | 
Racine, Wis 
Richmond, Va 
Rochester, N.Y 
Rocktord. iti 
Sacramento, Calif 


i 
ay City. Mich 


St Lows, Mo 
St. Paul, Minn 
St. Petersburg, Fla 
Salem. Mass 
Salinas, Calif 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Bernardino 
Riverside, Calif 
San Diego. Calif 
San Francisco, Calif 
San jose. Calif 
San Leandro, Calif 
Schenectady. N Y 
Seattle, Wash 
Sheboygan, Wis 
Shreveport, La 
Sioux City, lows 
South Bend, ind 
Spokane, Wash 
Springfield, Mass 
Springfield. Mo 
Springfield. Ohio 
Stockton, Calif 
Syracuse, N.Y 
Tacoma, Wash 
Tampa, Fila 
Terre Haute, ind 
Toledo, Oho 
Torrington, Conn 
Trenton, N. | 
Troy, N.Y 
Tucson, Ariz 
Tulsa, Okla 
Tyler, Texas 
Utica, N.Y 
Vancouver, Wash 
Waco, Texas 
Waltham, Mass 
Washington, DC 
Waterbury, Conn 
Waterloo, lowa 
Waukegan. ti! 
Waukesha, Wis 
Wausau, Wis 
White Plains, N.Y 
Wichita, Kansas 
Wilmington, Del 
Worcester, Mass 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Zeeland, Mich 


FOREICN 


Antwerp, Belgium 
Brussels, Belgium 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Birmingham, England 
Brighton, England 
London, England 
Paris, France 
Frankfort a/ Main, Cer 
Tel Aviv, Israel! 
Milan, Italy 

Mexico City, Mexico 
Lisbon, Portugal 
Barcelona, Spain 
Madrid, Spain 
Stockholm, Sweden 








MANPOWE 
TURN OUT! 











Offices Cut Costs and Increase Efficiency with 
Temporary Office Workers from Manpower, Inc! 


Some firms use 


Manpower Girls” to fill in for sick or vacationing office workers 

But, whatever their reasons for calling, all of our 
customers agree that efficiency makes “Manpower Girls” their first choice. When the 
need arises 


Others as a cost-cutting measure 


call Manpower for typists, stenos, file clerks, receptionists, or general 
ofhce workers. We pay all salaries, taxes and insurance—keep all records. You 
pay one low hourly rate 


manpower, inc. 


OVER 200 OFFICES IN THE U.S., CANADA, MEXICO, AND EUROPE. 
Check the white pages of your phone book for local Manpower number. 
WORLD HEADQUARTERS, 820 N. PLANKINTON AVENUE, MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 








Keepon top of the multi-billion-dollar 
bargaining field with BNA’s 


ollective Bargaining 
Negotiations and 
Contracts 


Whatever your interest or function in labor ‘management rela 
tions, you will find Collective Bargaining Negotiations and Contracts 
CBNC) a most reliable, timely and useful reference source 


It provides a complete rundown of current bargaining trends and 
techniques, together with thousands of actual contract clauses 
CBNC keeps you informed of changes in wages, hours, and 
working conditions in every industry and region throughout the 
country 


Indispensable in preparing for negotiations, in working out the 
contract at the bargaining table, CBNC gives you the facts that 
take the bluff out of bargaining, shows you how other companies 
and unions are solving problems of contract administration 


CBNC gives you a 2-binder looseleaf reference library of organized 
information and valuable working data. New pages are mailed every other 
week to keep your manuals completely up-to-date. A 6-page news report, 
“What's New in Collective Bargaining Negotiations and Contracts” is 
also mailed bi-weekly to keep you informed on the very latest bargaining 
developments. 


Here are some of the key features of CBNC 


Table of Negotiated Wage Settlements Contra 

the most extensive and reliable reference clause: 

of its kind ‘ many 

Wage Patterns—a history of wage and fringe actu 

increases in all key industries from the end Basic r Union Contracts—the only 

of World War II up-to-date ang s of union contract 
clauses 

Now in its 16th year of publication, Collective Bargaining Negotiations and 

Contracts is the most comprehensive collective bargaining service available 

on the market today. 


‘ Write Today For Details of FREE TRIAL OFFER 


CY The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 


BNA Dept. 608 1231 24th Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


WASHINGTON 








